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RUFFED GROUSE. 
In many of the States it is now lawful to shoot ruffed 
grouse, and the “roar of their quick-beating pinions” and 
the sound of the breechloader are heard in the land. Al- 


though a large amount of tramping will be done, and a 
large quantity of ammunition expended, there will be no 
serious diminution of their numbers until after the frosts 


have denuded the thickets of their foliage and the wan- 
dering propensities of the birds have become satiated and 
they s¢ ttle down to quiet life in their chosen retreats. 
Until this season shall arrive there will be not much of 
genuine sport in their pursuit, although occasionally, 
under favorable circumstances, there will be exceptions to 
the rule, when the ardent sportsman will be given a fore- 
taste of the sport that can only be enjoyed to the full in 
its proper seéason. 

A very large proportion of the grouse hunting in Sep- 
tember and October is done by the tyro, who manages 
somehow to bag or drive away most of the birds that ate 
to be found in the easy places, and just as the proper sea- 
son commences he becomes disheartened at the apparent 
scarcity of birds and retires from the field, not more than 


half satisfied with his success as a sportsman, and thor- , 


oughly convinced that, so far as the pleasure of grouse 
hunting is concerned, a vast deal more than the truth has 
been told. His lack of success, and the disappointment 
which naturally follows, are owing mainly to a lack of 
knowledge of the habits and peculiarities of these shy 
birds, and to the fact that his experience with them has 
been just at the time when their habits and peculiarities 
could be observed to the least advantage. The weary 
tramping in the sweltering heat, as well as the many dis- 
comforts attending the exploration of the tangled thickets 
at this season of the year, also play no unimportant part 
in producing this result. 

When the novice, lamenting the scarcity of the birds, 
and inveighing against their wildness, closes his cam- 
paign, the veteran girds up his loins, and, with joyful 
anticipations of glorious sport, seeks the well known 
haunts of his dearly beloved favorites, and with consum- 
mate skill and tireless patience forces from the innermost 
recesses of stately forest and tangled copse their brightest 
treasures, and wins them for his own. The preternatural 
wisdom—miscalled wildness—displayed by these crafty 
birds, affords a relish and gives a zest to their pursuit, 
and is to him a source of ever increasing pleasure and 
admiration. Not by him are the dead bodies of the vic- 
tims of his skill alone taken into account while summing 
up the results of the day; far nobler thoughts light up 
the eye and inspire the smile that chases the wrinkles 
from his brow as in slippered ease he fondly strokes the 
head of the leved companion of his sports, while he re- 
views the incidents of the day. Again he basks in the 
bright sunshine of the pleasant glades and strolls among 
the dark shadows of the grand old woods; again, with 
“feasting eyes and swelling heart” he treads amid the 
Majesiic charms of the everlasting hills; again, with 
buoyent step and quickening pulse, he follows the wily 
Patriarch to his most secret retreat; and as the incidents 
of 1! day thus pass in review before him, there come 
Price ‘ess memories of other days of rarest sport to join 
his newest treasures, thus crowning his restful hour with 
& halo of delightful recollections that he would not ex- 


Chance for a kingdom. The poet who wrote of— 
“Drear November's chilling blasts.” 

We vcuture to say was not a.grouse hunter, for it is 
during that much maligned month that the adept in the 
‘port finds the most enjoyment in ruffed grouse shooting. 
Were the pursuit of this magnificent bird restricted to 
that month, a far greater amount of sport would be 
realized by the new beginner as well as by the adept, and 
_ with the protection thus afforded, many a former 
aunt 


of the grouse that now is desolate would teem with 


countléss fiumbers of this, “the best game bird in the 
world.” 

There are so matiy vatyitig circumstances constantly 
arising when one is in pursuit of the ruffed grouse, that 
it is next to impossible to give to the beginner much ad- 
vice that will be of practical benefit tom. A few hints, 
however, may prove of service. Birds that have been 
frequently disturbed by the hunter become shy and wary 
and are very prone to take flight as soon as they discover 
the least sign of danger. There is nothing that will 
startle them more quickly than the sound of the human 
voice; and one of the first lessons then is to learn to keep 
absolute silence, so far as the voice is concerned, when in 
their vicinity. Upon the other hand, the noise of ap- 
proaching footsteps frequently does not seem to alarm 
them, provided the hunter keeps moving and does not 
undertake stealthily to creep upon them when they are 
lying to the dog. 

We have always found that we could get to closer 
quarters when in pursuit of these wary birds by advanc- 
ing boldly with even stride, and without the slightest 
halt, not directly toward their supposed hiding places, but 
in a direction that would lead them to imagine that we 
were to pass them by; and always taking care to go be- 
tween them and the direction in which they would nat- 
urally endeavor to escape. It is also of vital importance 
that you at once follow up your birds and keep them 
moving, until, finding that they cannot evade your pur- 
suit, they crouch and seek to escape by allowing you to 
pass by. You will find that a light gun and ordinary 
charges will prove more satisfactory than a heavy weapon 
and loads that cause unpleasant recoil. A tested charge 
in a 12-bore gun is of 3 drs. of good powder, % oz. of 
No. 10 shot for the first barrel, and a scant ounce of No. 
8 for the other, 

To bring down the hurtling grouse in his arrowy flight 


at three-fourths of all fair shots is an achievement of . 


which anyone may well be proud; but far greater skill 
may you boast when you can “with eye of faith and 
finger of instinct” “cut loose’ at every one that rises 
within shooting distance and score one-half. Words and 
sentences, no matter how well chosen and ‘smoothly 
turned, would be powerless to give you this proficiency, 
nor is there any written formula by which you can learn 
to tell at a glance just where to place yourself while your 
companion flushes the bird. It is only by close and in- 
telligent observation, and long practice, that you may 
know the how, the where and the when to work the dif- 
ferent coverts upon different days, and the different times 
of the day; and it is alone by great perseverance and 
long experience, coupled with natural tact and love for 
the sport, that you can hope to be iniliated into the mys- 
teries, which are revealed only to masters of the crafi. 





We have carefully and persistently studied the habits 
of these royal birds for nearly forty years, and with ex- 
treme sorrow have noted their gradual decrease. We 
have several times within this period observed that, fol- 
lowing a season when they had been unusually plenty, we 
have found their haunts comparatively deserted, and that 
they would then gradually increase until in a few years 
they would again be plenty, and perhaps remain so for a 
year or two, and then again unaccountably disappear. 
When we first noticed this, we were loath to believe that 
our beautiful friends had winged their last flight, but, 
with vague ideas of a migration to more favored retreats, 
where, perhaps, an ample supply of their favorite food 
could be found, we trustingly awaited their return. But 
as the seasons rolled by and we failed to find more than 
the natural increase of the birds which had remained, and 
learned that in widely separated districts in every direc- 
tion the same lamentable state of affairs existed, we were 
sorrowingly forced to admit that our conclusions were 
wrong, and it has been with increasing sorrow that we 
have seen each recurring period of scarcity more disas- 
trous than the preceding, and each season of comparative 
abundance less plentiful than before, and we greatly fear 
that the time is not far distant when these noble birds 
will become extinct. 

That the pursuit of them with dog and gun, in proper 
season, would ever exterminate them, we cannot believe. 
We have seen too many of their successful tricks, and 
witnessed too many of their triumphant escapes from the 
best of dogs and the best of guns to believe anything of 


the kind. There are also in nearly all localities fre- 
quented by them, many places where, owing to the inac- ~ 
cessible nature of their chosen retreats, they are prac- 
tically secure from the most daring hunter, and in most 
sections these places will always preserve a stock amply 
sufficient to furnish the next season’s supply, to say noth- 
ing of the many survivors who craftily escape the hun- 
ter’s wiles, even upon the most favoring grounds. With 
snaring the case is entirely different; and the man who 
thoroughly understands their habits, in a short time will 
entirely exterminate them from any locality. 








WE may talk as we will of the numerous natural ene- 
mies of our game and of the “advance of civilization,” 
but there is one condition which in itself is all sufficient 
to account for the dearth of shooting opportunity. That : 
one thing is the multiplication by a hundredfold of the 
shotgun. Let the country-bred sportsman, of forty or 
even thirty years, consider his own home village and the 
conditions obtaining there when he was old enough to 
shoot, in comparison with those which exist to-day. In 
those times there were other sportsmen like himself, but 
in the community at large they were the exceptions. For 
the few guns then in action the game supply amply suf- 
ficed. To-day, were there even a corresponding stock of ' 
birds, it could not begin to go around, where the guns are 
so many. If one returns to-day to the home of 
his youth he finds many of the old covers no longer 
possible harbors of game; in place of the few gunners 
of those early years he finds a regiment of sports- 
men, everyone of -them intent on getting his own 
personal share of game—that is to say, such a share as 
he thinks he ought to have; and he finds in consequence 
that the actual supply of birds is pathetically small, and 
the satisfaction of shooting for the most part of a 
strictly reminiscent character. 

Now let the individual who knows only reflect 
that these are the conditions prevailing as to his own 
home, and he and we need not look further for am ex- 
planation of the difficulties most of fs find in discover- 
ing where to go for our autunin shooting. The whole 
situation as to shooting in the United States to-day, 
outside of preserves, may be summed up in three words 
—too many shotguns. And as the manufacture and 
sale and use of new thousands of guns go merrily on, 
the unfortunate prevailing conditions are year by year 
growing more aggravating. It is bound to be more and 
more difficult for the gunner who is not a member of a’ 
geme preserving club, or an owner or renter of a 
game land, to find anything to shoot. Too many guns. 

- 

Mucu interest is felt as to the forthcoming appoint- 
ment of a chief game and fish protector for the State of 
New York, to fill the place so long and so efficiently held 
by Major J. Warren Pond, whose resignation has been 
announced to take effect on Oct. 1. Among those whose 
names have been mentioned for the office is Mr. John 
B. Burnham, of Essex. Mr. Burnham has long been 
known to the readers of this journal as an entertaining 
and well informed writer on wilderness life and as a con- 
sistent and persistent advocate of game protection. He 
is a practical sportsman and an experienced woodsman. 
He has genuine interest in the game and its preserva- 
tion, and were he to undertake the duties of the office 
that interest would be the dominating influence of his 
official service: Mr. Burnham’s selection for the place of 
Chief Protector would be taken as a step in line with 
Commissioner Whipple’s declared purpose of administer- 
ing the affairs of.the department with a single view to 
the protection of the game and the fish and the forest 
without fear and without favor. 

x 

In a volume soon to be issued by the Forest and 
Stream Publishing Company, under the title, “My Sixty 
Years on the Plains,” Wm. T. Hamilton, popularly 
known as “Uncle Bill” Hamilton, has written the story 
of his life as trapper, trader, Indian fighter, scout and 
pathfinder. It is‘a record of heroic days and heroic 
deeds; and Mr. Hamilton tells the story with engaging 
modesty and simplicity. No more graphic delineation 

has ever been given of the wild life of that period be- 
yond the frontier. . The chapters are full of action and 
color. Charles M. Russell, the “Cowboy Artist,” has 
contributed six spirited drawings to illustrate the book, 


































































































































































Floating Down the Mississippi. 


Louisiana Bayous—Fioal Chapter. 


A pIROGUE is the horse, bicycle and legs of the 
Louisiana “back country.” It has, to the casual ob- 
server, the maximum of tippiness and minimum of 
comfort. It is so narrow that a cat-hipped man hangs 
over both gunwales as he sits in one. With just a man 
in, there is two inches freeboard, but when laden with a 
mattress, a dog and a gun the water is within half an 
inch of the topsides of the boat. There were scores 
of them in the swamp. At every house was a fleet of 
them, and they were of many patterns. 

Young, whose acquaintance I made a few miles above 
Grand River on Atchafalaya, was in a plank pirogue. 
It was 11 feet long, 5 inches deep and 16 or 17 inches 
wide. He sat on the bottom on a block of wood. In 
the bow, the mass of pink mattress was in startling 
contrast with the worn shades on all sides. It was 
really delightful to observe the pink reflection from 
that homely mass of bedding. Others make their 
pirogues of a single billet of wood. Some take a sec- 
tion of “natural tree trunk” for the bottom and lay a 
gunwale along each side. The effect is the same—the 
tippiest American craft results, and in these things 
hundreds of men, women and children do their coming 
and going—crossing lakes fourteen miles wide and 
thirty-odd long, subject to as sudden storms as any 
region in the world. 

Young gets his mail at Plaquemine, cn the Missis- 
sippi. “Theh was fish’men come yeh, spot’in’ once. 
Theh tole stories—I knowed of them. Everybody yea- 
haway has yearn on ’em.” Oné of this party was Fred 
Mather. Among the swamp people, he left an im- 
pression that will not soon be forgotten there. Mr. 
Mather’s oral yarns were marvels in swamp ears, just 
as his written ones were among the best narratives of 
sport ever printed. 

Suddenly, as we floated down stream, gunwale to gun- 
wale, with the current, Young betrayed signs of anxiety. 
He asked me to pull my starboard oar, and then he 
wriggled his paddle in the water, and his craft darted 
clear of my boat. 

“La Grand,” he explained. “You see that lit’ bayou? 
Hit’s Little Atchafalaya—go down hit, lak I tole you— 
then Le Romp-—lak the rest I tole you. You tell them, 
I set you right? You do that? Tell yo’ people I set 
you right?” : 

I told him I sure would. He cut through a tiny 
twenty-foot bayou, or delta, a short cut into the river, 
while I kept to the main current and ran out into the 
great Louisiana swamp bayou, Grand River. 

It was several times wider than the bayou I had been 
in for more than a hundred.miles. A swamp settlement 
was there—Butte La Rose. Considerable land was 
cleared, but the opens were mere patches in a dense, 
encroaching wilderness. The houses were on stilts, 
and the occupations of the people were plainly indi- 
cated by black moss hanging on poles, and fish nets 
close to the water’s edge. A swell rolling up stream 
gave me a glimpse of a fish tug just making a landing. 
It was a small, stern propeller boat, much weather 
beaten, and similar to a tiny New York Harbor craft 
of the same name—but probably earning four times the 
money. 

Little Atchafalaya proved to be an awesome place. 
I had no sooner entered it than I was swept down 
stream by a rapid current into an arcade of tropic 
verdure. Trees overhung the place, and it was shady, 
though the leaves were not fully started yet. The 
ground had the bad appearance of land which is dry 
at the surface, but-is still soggy from a recent inunda- 
tion. From this 30-foot wide stream little trinklets of 
bayous branched to the right and left like artificial 
ditches—some of them dry, and some just beginning to 
flow with water which carried along leaves and twigs 
and had a wave of dusty water at the end as the rising 
flood gained a new level. It seemed as though such 
a narrow place must be filled with drift, as many other 
bayous were, but the swamp man had told me true, and 
though the way was only a few yards wide between 
ends of gathering drift at times, a couple miles of sub- 
arboreal passage carried me into another bayou of pre- 
tentious dimensions—the Romp. Its current was less 
strong than in the other bayous I had entered. A 
clearing was on the far side of it—a weedy, grubbing- 
hoe sort of farm, with a growth of palmetto ferns 
around it, for which a northern cottager would have 
given much more to have than the farmer here could 
have afforded to pay to get rid of them. I followed the 
current. It carried me close to a boat 40 feet long, 
5 feet wide and having vast oars, like a cabin-boat’s, 
swung by rawhide thongs. A man and woman were in it, 
and her face was the homeliest one that I ever saw. 
Her skin was the color of ashes and was crinkled like 
paper, and looked as dry; her eyes were a faded green, 
and her expression was that of a stupid, ugly kitten. 
She was a tiny woman, clothed in a single garment of 
thin, printed cotton, much faded and unclean. The man 
was a lank, unshaven, red-haired individual with saffron 
complexion. He recommended that I trade my skiff 
for his 40-foot galley, because of the large lakes | had 
to cross on my way to Morgan City, ~ ; 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


Not far beyond was the winter home of R. H. Sea- 
bold, a Maryland German, who fishes the Louisiana 
bayous winters and goes to Maryland for the summer— 
he was the healthiest looking man I saw on the trip. 


He expected to soon go north for the summer. He 
had a fish box half full of fish as a result of a morning’s 
haul of hoop netsyeand the fishing business paid him 
so well, that he had hired a boy to help him with the 
work. He said that he hadn’t fallen under 1,000 pounds 
a ‘P of the tug, which came every five days—say $35 
to $50. 

The time was when the fish buyers at Morgann City 
would give any kind of a man $75 worth of tackle and 
set him up in the fishing business, with as good grub 
as any one ever had to eat. This was a joy to the 
swamp people. Some of them fished, and reaped un- 
heard of rewards. Some men who had never seen $100 
in a year now secured as much for a few days’ work. 
For a time they lived extravagantly, felt the lust of 
greed and did things without regard to the climate. 
But most of the people, after a spasm of unheard of 
activity, a vacation of medium hard work, felt the little 
tired aches in their arms, and the joys of just sitting 
became keener than mere loaded tables and gaudy 
clothing. They disposed of their fishing tackle to 
others and lived on the price of the sale. Then some 
of them went to another fish dealer, and secured a new 
outfit, which sold for a year’s provender. In time, the 
fish buyers ceased giving the would-be fishers their 
outfit. Men like Seabold come into the swamp and 
work all winter, earning high wages. In the summer, 
the wise ones, for the sake of their ambition, travel 
into cooler, less vigor-sapping climate. Those who re- 
main, see things not down in the books. It is one thing 
to read of the humidity in the tropics in mid-summer. 
The reality, even for a day, is a drag on the spirits 
ever after. 


The air is hazy and warm. Everything seems 
showered with gleaming yellow in: flecks and flakes. 
Even the horrid green creature which rolls up out of 
the water has a bar of bright saffron on each rough 
scale where the sun strikes it. The water is literally 
dusty with the pollen blown from flowering trees. The 
rowed boat plows through the water without noise, 
rolling the gummy film on the surface. The eyes roam 
the banks for high places, and the mind thinks of 
“resting” the “tired” arms in a sunny place. Trees 
seem to have grown especially that hammocks might 
be swung from them. 

“A man from up north comes down here and thinks 
everybody is shif’less. He goes to work, lumbering, 
or fishing, or something. First along he does a 
plenty, but by and by he lets up. There’s an awful 
protest ’way inside at first. That’s the soul trying to 
spunk up the heart—’tain’ no use. It jes’ happens a 
man’s drappin’ an’ a-drappin’. Fus’ he knows, he’s 
settin’ yeah—lak I be, pretty damned comfortable. 
What's the use? We got chickens, cows, a garden. 
Everything grows. A man gets satisfied down yeah. 
It’s in the air. Up north it ain’t. I wouldn’t go back 
to Ohio. If it’s hot, you sit in the shade; if it’s cold, 
you sit in the sun—that’s all there is to hit.” 

A new oil derrick was going up on the Romp. Men 
were there hammering, sawing and chopping wood for 
the boiler. Beyond them, the Romp seemed suddenly 
to end. Green willows were growing in the obvious 
course, banked against which was drifted debris in 
semi-circular lines, in interstices of which green grass 
was .growing, showing that the current did not pile 
the stuff up in awing jams as a white water stream 
would-do. Uninstructed, this place would have been an 
ominous one, for the water flowed under that mass. 
But to the left was a little chute, a rod wide and three 
long. Here the water poured through, and a man in 
a dug-out on the point between this Devil’s Pass and 
Big Tensas bayou, pointed the way down. Over the 
sunlit gold of Big Tensas swooped a thozsand of our 
forked-tail swallows, their backs metallic blue, and their 
breasts were redder than robins’. or white as flower 
petals. It really seemed to me that these birds were 
more delicate in their flight than when over Adiron- 
dack meadows before a summer shower. They were 
in a sort of circular basin, surrounded by trees, and 
they turned in shorter curves, and undulated and flut- 
tered and caromed from the water—did a thousand 
antics, and not one insect was there, though they 
opened their bills in the astonishingly cavernous man- 
ner these birds have. The bird student who has not 
seen the migrants in the Louisiana swamps, should 
follow them from the Gulf to Red River at least. It 
would be a revelation to the lawn-observers. 

There are ten bayous come into the head of Lake 
Mongoulois from Grand River, and eleven islands are 
at its north end. The lake is formed by seventeen 
islands. I ran into it from Big Tensas (Devil’s Chute), 
and found myself threading my way down a shallow bay, 
where the current from the bayous flowed swiftly, and 
rippled noisily in acres of debris which had washed out 
of the bayous only to be stranded in the mud, the 
deposit of the Mississippi water. The lake was long, 
wide and forbidding. It looked and was-mostly shal- 
low, and there were ugly snags scattered over its sur- 
face. The shores seemed to be of trees growing up 
out of the water—as indeed many of them were. My 
jap indicated that I should strike boldly across the 








center of it, toward the southwest, but I hugged the 
shore for a mile, and then came to a fisherman’s cabin- 
boat and house. He told me to cross the lake, as my 
map said I should do. I had only to go to the utter- 
most southeast end, he said, and I did this and ran 
safely into a narrow bayou, Du Chien. With neither 
map nor guide, the tourist would find these depths full 
of terror. Only one course would be open to him, and 
that would be following the current. But in the swamp 
men tell the way and describe the features, so that one 
knows when to turn from the broad, open way and 
enter the narrow arcade. 

Bayou Chien, four miles long, took me to Lake 
Chicot, at the head of which I found two fishermen, 
evidently partners, but strangely contrasted. One was 
old, the other young, one gray and large-boned, the 
other black-haired and dark with lithe figure. The old 
man had the long, rough hands of much net pulling and 
line hauling. He was an acclimated northerner. ‘Tie 
other was a Creole, remarkably suave and polished in 
his bearing and wearing a sprightly, skin-deep smiic. 
They were moving camp “in the cool of the day,” but they 
had time to show me the way down Chicot, six miles. 

“Follow the Government lights,” they said. The 
Government lights were white-washed frames from 
which swung lamps that regularly appointed keepers 
kept burning for the fish tugs, and timber floaters. 

Chicot proved shallow, like Mongoulois, with the cur- 
rent flowing in my direction through it. I rowed with 
the lights, watching the sun as it sank visibly toward 
the horizon of dense cypress forest. The forest, as I 
could see, was standing in the water itself. lt was a 
dismal place, but I couldn’t get out of it that night if 
I tried. Why I should not camp at the head of the 
lake, as well as at the foot, I did not know. There 
were islands around Chicot—it is formed by seven—and 
those at the foot had people living on them. I sought 
the house in Steamboat Chute, dreading a night alone 
in that place, now that I had seen it. I picked up the 
three or four lights as a man watches the blaze marks 
on trees in a forest. Gradually the Steamboat Chute 
showed itself, and I ran into it, feeling better in the 
narrow water way, than in the wide water. The look 
of cypress trees growing out of the water is chilling 
to the unaccustomed gaze. Not even the long lines 
of stakes marking set lines took away the loneliness of 
the scene. As I ran into the chute. I caught, sight 
of a light across the water—the night was very close 
at hand. 


A few rods down, I disturbed some buzzards which 
were at an uncanny feast, and then a white house, sur- 
rounded by a fence, rose bushes in bloom, a flower 
garden rich with posies, and altogether a very com- 
fortable, home-like place, appeared. Beyond it was a 
forest of trees, under which the underbrush was not in 
the snaky thicket of uncared for land up the lake. 

Three dogs of assorted sizes and colors came down 
to meet me, and had I been a bear they would have 
stopped me just as effectually as they did. The large 
one bellowed in front of me, and the two little ones 
nipped at my heels, as they jumped and barked. After 
a time a large, heavy set man appeared slowly, smiling 
softly, and in subdued tones ordered the dogs away. 

He was Mr. Weaggley. His wife returned later from 
lighting a Government light on Grand Lake, Louisiana 
Swamp’s largest body of fresh water, west of the Mis- 
sissippi. She pounded up the chute with her oars, 
jumped ashore, and fairly jumped into view. She was 
a small, middle-aged woman, with hair of an auburn 
hue, and a face of determined features. 

“I don’t pretend to be handsome, or dressed up-to- 
day,” she said, “just be’n tending my light. Got to 
get my cows in now. Here Flip! Here Jack! Rustle 
them cows out now!” 

The noise of the cows being rustled soon ensued. 
Mrs. Weaggley lifted a pail from the floor as though 
she ’lowed to bust the bails, and she flaxed around in 
lively fashion, and supper was spread out on the table 
—the cold evening meal of the swamps, but with 
coffee hot and so strong that it would curdle swect 
milk. It was delicious with brown sugar, however. 

“When I first came to this island, in ’86,”” Mrs. Weag- 
gley said, “it took two weeks to clear back three rods 
for the house, then it took two years to get up a kitchen. 
We was afraid of the water at first. You see we didn't 
know but what ’twould come up and’ float us into tlic 
Gulf of Mexico some spring, but latterly we seen we had 
high ground, so we put up this here house, and now 
that the Government has took hold of the levee, slic 
don’t break like it used to do, and we don’t have wet 
feet when we get out of bed. 

“They call our island Mill Island. The foot of this 
lake is all islands—three islands and four chutes. T! 
deer cross from island to island every day—ha\: 
reg’lar runways. I got my rifle there. That’s the gun 
that stands by me!” 

Mrs. Weaggley is probably as accurate a shot as the 
is in the Louisiana Swamps. She kills squirrels at lo: 
range, and drops other game with a certainty that 
would be the pride of many men. One time there was 
trouble brewed by an unscrupulous man of the region. 
He tried to impose on the Weaggleys, and Mrs. 
Weaggley ordered him to never set foot on her island. 
She found him down Steamboat Chute on the island onc 
day. He started toward her with evil intent in his eye. 
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‘eaggley shot him between the eyes, “Jes’ a 
a ae anything.” Should a man in that region 
7 ur her d'spleasure now, he would leave the region, 
One man, believed to have shot her son, has moved 

; he Mississippi. 
at do you think of my dogs?” Mrs. Weaggley 
wanted to know. “I had a bull pup a year ago that | 
thought the world of, The boy there sicked him on a 
cottonmocth and he got bit twice. I was so mad I 
scarcely talked to that boy for a week. ; 

That night a young man, more than six feet tall, 
came in. He was an Ohioan, but was succumbing to 
the charm of the swamp land. He was a timber man, 
and made good wages, looking up good .cypress 
growths. He was going up Lake Chicot, but would 
go down Grand Lake two days later with me to 
Morgan City if I would wait for him. So I staid over 
a day with the Weaggleys. : 

This day in the swamp home was probably a typical 
one. The Ohioan left at daylight, and soon aiter a 
young man, his wife and a baby came in a pirogue. The 
woman wished to leave the baby with Mrs. Weaggley, 
so that she and her husband could go across Grand 
Lake, fourteen miles, to the storehouse and purchase 
supplies. Most cheerfully Mrs. Weaggley assented, and 
it was easy to see why Mrs. Weaggley was called Old 
Mother’ Weaggley by all the people of the swamps. 
Her kindliness of heart and her sharp intellect give her 
4 unique position among “her” people. She was born 
and bred a southern woman, and had an amount oi 
energy beyond any that I saw on the river. Mr. 
Weaguley, by the way, was out of the north—a Hoosier. 
She was called “old” merely by way of compliment. 
Probably she was 40 years of age, but she was spryer 
than any one in the swamps, without question, 

She stirred her husband into fence repairing, went 
visiting, cooked, fixed her Government light, got meals, 
worked in the garden, tended the baby and cows and 
flaxed around in a manner that was almost irritatingly 
out 0! place in such a beautiful locality for resting. Mr. 
Weaggley, who was not feeling well, watched her with 
humorous helplessness, as though realizing the useless- 
ness ol protest. 

Toward night Mrs. Weaggley began to fidget about 
the mother of the baby. She feared perhaps the wind, 
which had blown all day, had made trouble for the 
young couple in their little boat. She sighed with 
relief when they appeared. The woman had samples of 
dress cloth, which she wanted Mrs. Weaggley to look 
at. The cloth was filmy stuff, no thicker than some 
sash window curtain—Swiss? or mull? or lawn?—Mrs. 
Weaggley eyed the samples. The light blues, faint 
pinks, the cream and saffron colors excited her 
disdain. 

“They might do for some folks,” she said later, “but 
they wouldn’t do for me. Sometimes my calves get 
to cutting up. Mebbe they break through the fence 
like they did this morning. I takes the dogs and I 
start after them calves. Now I tell you, a calf don’t 
take the open places when you're after him! He le’ps 
through the bresh, and if you want that calf, you gotto 
foller him. I’d foller the calf. Now if I had a dress 
like that woman’s samples there’d be pieces of it left 
hanging on the bresh points. By the time I had that 
calf winded, and cornered, I wouldn’t have any dress, 
but I'd have the calf. Now what I want is a stuff that 
breaks off the stobs, and, by gracious, that’s what I 
get—good woosterdy stuff like this skirt. I chased the 
calves in that this morning, and I got a skirt left, which 
I wouldn't a had in that ball-room stuff you can see 
through.” 


A youth came in teward night, riding his pirogue 
like a bird. He was a blond Frenchman—“Cajun’— 
a lineal descendant of the Acadians distributed along 
the coast by the English. He dropped in as he was 
passing and drank a cup of coffee, and talked awhile. 
It grew late, and he betrayed signs of uneasiness. 

“I feel lak I go now,” he said, “I don’ lak to pass 
some places by the night.” 

Mrs Weaggley laughed at him. 

“What you ’fraid of—ghosts?” She asked did I fear 
spirits, and, for herself, denied the existence of ghosts 
and such like. The young man shook his head. He 
knew men who had seen such things. 

“They say,” he said, significantly, “that a man on 
horseback is seen down here on Mill Island.” ; 

“Pshaw!” said Mrs. Weaggley, “I’ve been down there 
all times of night and day—I’d see him if anybody 
would, and I never did!” 

The youth was insistant. “The ha’nts' guards the 
gold,” he remarked, “I know where there is a pot of 
gold up Nimrod bayou, but it’s guarded.” 

“If | knew where there was gold, I’d go get it,” Mrs. 
Weaggley said. “I found a silver cup and a silver 
spoon in a caving bank one time, and I’d just like to 
locate a pot of some of that gold that was buried in 
these swamps. I’d risk digging it.” 

lhe swamps are land and water of traditions. How 
many murders and other crimes have béen committed 
in its depths no one could ever know. Stolen slaves 
were hidden there; pirates fled to the thickets both from 
the Mississippi and from the Gulf of Mexico. In war 
umes and before, treasure was hidden on some of the 
islands and some of it has never been dug up. 

. Un the following morning, early, Reed and I started 
lor Morgan City, forty miles away, more than thirty 
Ol it across the open waters of Grand Lake. The wind 
Was cue to rise and blow all day, but my skiff was 


staunch, and Reed had more than ordinary skill with 
the oars. I was anxious to be headed homeward now. 
Mrs. W eaggley had called my attention to the mos- 
(uitocs which were just beginning to fly. 

‘“ hey say them zebras are the yellow fever ones,” 


id, cheerfully. “The black ones carry malaria, or 
lever an’ ager, I forget which.” 

We went down Steamboat Chute headed away down 
i Wide, long body of water which showed, by its yellow 
‘nes dragged out by the numerous fish lines and net 
poles, that the whole sheet of water was flowing to- 
ward the Gulf. Mrs. Weaggley said that all the water 
in the swamps is clear and blue as the Gulf in sum- 
mer, or low water, but the Mississippi rise had yellowed 
i. One could reach bottom with the 7%4 foot oar without 


effort over mucli of this lake. Mrs. Weaggley told of 
two scared men who crossed the lake and were caught 
by a cyclone while nearly eighty rods from land. They 
saved themselves for a time, but’ at last the waves 
threw them into the water. 

“And you know,” Mrs. Weaggley said, “the water 
wa’n’t two feet deep, and they waded ashore, dragging 
their pirogues behind them.” 

Nevertheless, the wind sweeps some big waves on 
water no deeper than six feet. Our trip was made 
against a breeze which threw the water in spray from 
the tops of waves so high that they were higher than 
my head as I sat in the stern of the boat—short, choppy 
waves, which were hard to row against. At times we 
were on the point of going ashore and camping till 
night, and once, when the true course was across a bay 
from point to point, we were compelled to run ashore 
and wait the passage of a flaw of dry gale. “Shore” 
was a cypress brake, only a couple of inches above the 
level of the lake water, and reached only by wading 
through a thin layer of water, jumping from root to 
fallen branch to keep from being mired when we left 
the boat. Here in the dirt we found deer tracks, and 
the trees should have been alive with squirrels, but the 
wind kept them under cover. About the only life we 
saw were the white snake hawks—the most beautiful 
and most graceful bi:d I had ever seen. They floated 
in the air, their swallow tails undulating, and their wings 
bending, tossed up and down by flaws in the wind, or 
by their own maneuvers and crying in their doleful 
fashion. They are called “gulls” in the swamps. Their 
aerial dance above the cypress brake and over the 
dead wood at the edge of the lake was a spectacle that 
left one of the most vivid impressions of the trip. 

All day long we worked our way down the lake. 
We entered Six Mile Lake (foot of Grand Lake), and as 
night came on, followed the lights into Flat Lake, and 
then, by night, ran into Berwick Sound. Here was 
Morgan City on our left, and a railroad bridge ahead 
of us. We landed at an oyster boat, where I left my 
duffle and boat in charge of an oysterman, a round- 
faced, good-natured Italian. 

Reed led the way to Mrs. Booth’s boarding house, 
and there I remained a few days, getting ready for the 
trip home. 

Morgan City has only a couple or three thousand 
inhabitants, but has more boats registered there than 
either Galveston or New Orleans. Its oyster fleet 
and fish markets supply much of Texas, Louisiana 
and up-the-valley places with their catches. The streets 
are laid with oyster shells, whose bright white under 
the sunlight is trying on the eyes, but in the evening, 
under the electric lights, Morgan City is a pretty place 
for walking. I ate oranges and oysters and other 
things, comporting with the surroundings for a few 
days, and then sped away for New Orleans, behind oil- 
burning locomotives, on which a fireman’s life must be 
much pleasanter than in a coal-burner. The region, 
by the way, was greatly agitated by the oil question, a 
Standard Oil man plying me with questions about the 
oil derricks I had seen up in the swamps. The “wild 
catters,” as he called them, being likely to make in- 
teresting discoveries up there. The Louisiana oil, so 
far as found, is thick and “asphalty,” or gummy. 

The train was run on a barge and towed across the 
Mississippi, after passing through miles of rice planta- 
tions, and then we ran into New Orleans, the city 
without a hill, and in whose principal public park were 
signs prohibiting the shooting of birds or other things. 
The river was full of drift, and I looked up stream and 
realized for the first time how distant St. Louis was, and 
yet how big and unalterable was the connecting link. 

I got my ticket to New York, via the steamer 
Proteus, first of all, and then I wandered around the 
city for a few hours. It was a curious place, very like 
book descriptions of it, except that the French quarter 
is always given an exaggerated place in the accounts. 
I found it very like other American cities I had seen, 
the buildings in the business part being of similar 
homely construction. Here and there were the 
“quaint” French dwellings, built of old, and among the 
faces seen were some very charming ones—but it was 
typically American, and not “southern.” 

I found my Uncle Anson, whom I had visited at St. 
Louis, in New Orleans, and passed on hour with him. 
Twenty-four hours after reaching the city, I boarded 
the Proteus, and soon the steamer cast off, and the boat 
went plowing down stream. It was a hundred miles 
and more to the passes. At first, there were planta- 
tions with great buildings on them—sugar houses—but 
in a few hours we were looking across wide marshes, 
above which loomed sails contrasting remarkably with 
the grasses so tall that men are lost in the wilderness 
of their stalks and suffer the torments of thirst and 
slow-dying. 

I had a glimpse of the blue Gulf waters as I came 
on the cars from Morgan City. As we neared the 
passes, I had a view of the water, but it was less inter- 
esting than the marsh. We shot down the Eads chan- 
nel, and then plunged boldly out into the Gulf itself. 
There we dropped the pilot—and away we went. 

Days of beautiful experience ensued—the same old 
story of deep blues, of flying fish looking like blown 
glass, of sharks and water birds, might be told here. 
I saw the lights along the Florida Keys, and up the 
coast.. When we were at a distance of only a few 
miles from land, the inshore shallow water-gréen was in 
delightful contrast with the deep over which we were 
passing. There were swirls of water far from land, and 
the pounding of contrary waves showed the fluid banks 
of the Gulf stream. There were a couple of squalls 
that flooded the decks with rain, and for a few hours 
the boat swaggered through some waves. 

Finally, early in the morning, Sandy Hook was 
sighted, and in a very few hours I was back in my home 
country, so to speak. What I had seen in the seven 
months that elapsed between the time I left New York 
and returned to it has been partly described. I was 
well pleased to have seen so much. No one following 
the Mississippi would have exactly the same experi- 
ences, or meet the same people. The only time that I 
found anything which I expected to find was when I 
went into cities along the river. Even then, viewed 


from the cabin-boater’s standpoint, what I saw was at a 





different angle from that of a steamboat traveler. Had 
1. started in a cabin-boat, instead of a skiff, the ex- 
perience would have been different; so, too, would a 
gasolene boat have given a new view. Doubtless, the 
man with a couple of months of time and the inclination 
to take it, would find a cabin-boat vacation on the 
Mississippi River below Cairo an attractive and inter- 
esting experience. In a touring gasolene, the lower 
river and its tributaries offer as interesting and. little 
known country as can be found anywhere. 

The Mississippi has a charm all its own. When I 
told cabin-boaters that 1 probably wouldn’t go down 
the river again, they laughed knowingly. . 
“That’s what they mostly say, the first trip,” they 
said. “But, shucks! Firs’ a man knows, he’s right 
back yeah again, he shore is. Lan’, but this ole Yellow 
Gut has a power of sentiment into it, yasseh, yasseh! 
But ‘tain’t hard driftin’, nosseh, hit shore ain’t. A 
man ’s peaceable on the river, he ain't beholden to 
nobody.’ Raymonp S. SPEARS. 


Hunting Indians—and Cows. 


Soon after the close of the War of the Rebellion a 
number of. troops of the Fourth Cavalry were sent out 
to the different posts on the Rio Grande. Their prin- 
cipal business was to watch Indians, who would cross 
over from Mexico to steal horses. The Indians seldom 
destroyed ranches, that would not be good business. The 
men living on the ranches, if not driven off or killed, 
would in the course of time gather up another bunch of 
horses for the Indians to steal. Our troop and one other 
were sent to Camp Verde, Tex., which was one of the 
frontier posts then; about all the country west of it was 
still out of doors. We began hunting Indians as soon as 
we had got here. There were a good many settlers east 
of us and several small towns. Kerrville and Bandera 
were the nearest ones. They are probably large towns 
now. 

The citizens were continually losing horses, and we 
were kept busy hunting them. The greatest drawback to 
our finding them was due to the fact that these men did 
not report their losses soon enough, and about the time 
we would be told of it the Indians would be safe in 
Mexico. There was an arrangement now under which 
we could follow Indians to Mexico, and the Mexican 
troops could follow them across to our side of the line 
if they wanted to do so. They generally did not, though. 
They ran them over to us, then quit, while we have often 
followed them 150 miles into Mexico. I have been as 
far down as that after them myself while in the Fourth 
Cavalry. We had no such arrangement when we first 
went across, and had there been any civil government in 
Mexico then our prescnce over there would have been 
the cause of an extended diplomatic correspondence be- 
tween Mexico and Washington to explain what we were 
doing over there; but at this time there was no civil 
government in Mexico, or rather there were two so-called 
governments, General Juarez was at the head of one, the 
Emperor Maximilian had the other, and they were too 
busy just now trying to keep out of each other’s way to 
pay any attention to us. 

An old gentleman who had a ranch near Kerrville lost 
a bunch of horse and told us about it. We followed up 
the Indians, and cross'ng the Rio Grande a few hours 
after them, ran into their camp at night when they 
thought they were safe at home. We got back all the 
horses, the Indians making their escape on foot, all ex- 
cept a few that came in contact with our pistol balls; 
they staid where they were. 

These Indians were Lipans and Kickapoos. They had 
originally belonged in Texas, but had emigrated to 
Mexico and would now come over on foot, then ride back 
on stolen horses, sell them to the Mexicans, and come 
and get more. We returned the horses to where they be- 
longed and a short time after Mr. Crawford, their owner, 
paid us another visit. He had found us more Indians, 
but they had not taken his horses this time. He had been 
west of this hunting up his cattle and had seen a bunch 
of Indians, how many he did not know; he had not 
stopped long enough to count them. 

About a dozen of us under command of our first lieu- 
tenant, a brevet-major, were sent out with Crawford to 
help him count those Indians. He led us up through 
Bandera Pass, a few miles south of the post, then turned 
west. Had he kept on west far enough we would not 
have needed him for a guide. Edwards county was out 
here, and we had been all over it lately. After going 
west a while he turned north again, and late in the after- 
noon we rode past a chain of hills. They were off to our 
right, and I noticed when passing one of them what 
looked like a small cave up in the side of the hill, twenty 
feet above its base. Crawford saw it, and riding over 
got off his horse and cxamined the ground. There cer- 
tainly could not be Indians in that cave, I thought; not 
more than a dozen, anyhow. It was about two feet wide 
and hardly that high at the entrance. After looking at 
the ground, or rocks that lay on the ground rather, Craw- 
ford climbed up to the cave. The major had stopped the 
column, and now called out: 

“What have you got there, Mr. Crawford?” 

“I think there is a b‘ar in that cave, sir.” 

“Let him stay in there then, and come on. 
make camp as soon as | can now.” 

Crawford mounted and came over to us, and the major 
asked him if he had meant to crawl into that cave after 
a bear? 

“No, sir; not all the way in. I only wanted to find out 
if he was thar or not.” 

“Well, if he had been there, you would have found it 
out pretty —— quick.” 

I nearly choked myself trying to keep from laughing. 
I rode just behind the major, and it would not do to 
laugh. This Mr. Crawford was a curiosity. He was 
about sixty years old and rode with his stirrups so short 


I want to 


_ that his knees were shoved half-way up to this chin, and 


in riding he leaned forward in the saddle something as 
English hunters are represented in newspaper cuts as 
doing, but no fox hunter or anyone else could follow. the 
hounds riding as he did. I could not, at least. 

We were taught to ride with stirrup straps long enough 
to allow our legs to extend their full length, and to sit 
erect in the saddle. Had we leaned forward, as he did, 
an officer’s sabre across our backs would have straight- 
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ened us up. Crawford carried a Henry rifle on the saddle 
in front of him and lugged around two Colt’s pistols day 
and night. He slept wath-them on. We had to do that 
ourselves at times, but unless I was told to keep mine on 
it came off a. —, lay down. I could get it 
ickly enough if I needed it. ; ; 
one ‘had eae an Indian fighter all his life, or said he 
had, and as he found us no Indians this trip, and never 
made another one with us, I will have to take his word 
for it, but from what I saw of him afterward, if I were 
an Indian he would be the man I should want to follow 
me. I would not expect to have to fight him oftener than 
rice a day. ; 

We weit into camp more than half a mile beyond the 
cave, and as soon as our horses were staked out I went to 
Crawford and asked him if he would go and examine 
that cave with me. No, he did not care to walk that far. 

“It is only half a mile,” I said. Fis 

“Yes, but it is another half a mile back, and I ain't used 
to walking. You may go down and get that bear if you 
want him.” we c 

“I want him, of course, if he is there. . 

“Oh, he is there all right. I saw his tracks there. 

I went to the major and askcd permission to hunt the 
paves.” he told me, “hunt tim, but don’t crawl into that 
cave after him, as Mr. Crawford was going to do. 

I had no idea of doing that. I did not want bear quite 
so bad as that, and I don’t think that Crawford had ever 
meant to crawl into it, either. He was not exactly a fool. 

On my way to the cave I began to study plans to get 
him out of it if he was in it, without going in and drag- 
ging him out. I first thought to climb up there, = 
give a shot or two into it, but | dismissed that plan. 
might kill him if I did, and would not know it. I was 
not going in to see. According to some authorities on 
bears, it takes a man and a gun half a day to kill one. 
Sometimes it does. I have followed one with a rifle a 
half day, then did not kill him. I don’t know that I ever 
wounded him, though I shot at him often enough. And 
again I have killed one in less than two minutes with a 
pistol. It depends a good deal cn where you hit the bear, 
how many shots it take: to kill him. R 

I got down in front of the cave and examined the 
ground for bear signs, but found none. The ground, 
what little there was of it that was not covered with 
loose rocks, was hard yellow clay—an ox team passing 

»ver it would hardly leave a sign. 
 Geiheriag up a lot of dry brash weeds and leaves I 
piled them in front of the cave, set them on fire, and 
going off a few feet to one sice waited for the bear or 
bears to come out. I had a Spencer carbine and Colt’s 
pistol, and thought that I could stop all the bears that 
might be in there. The wind drove the smoke right into 
the cave, the fire burned out, but no bear made his ap- 
pearance. There would be no danger in going into that 
cave now, and I tried it, but there was too much smoke 
in it yet, I had to craw] out. I went back to camp and 
Crawford wanted to know if I had seen the bear. 

“No. sir, there is none there, nor has there been any 

,» 

a yes, there had been”; he had seen their signs. 

“You could not see a sign there with a microscope. 

‘he ground is too hard.” 

Sree might be plenty of sign there that an old hun- 
ter could see, and you could net. You have not been in 

is country long.” 

Oven I know but we have men in this troop that have 
been, some of them twenty years out on the frontier. I 
myself have been pretty well over the northwest, and 
have hunted with Sioux Indians. They know something 
about signs, don’t they? We are not all tenderfeet if we 
were born and raised in the big cities” * 

“Yes, maybe so, but there has been a b’ar up thar. 

“Well, as the major told you, we will let him stay up 
there. I can’t find him.” 

We started again: early next morning to hunt those 
Indians of Crawford’s, and soon after breaking camp it 
began to rain and kept on raining all forenoon. The 
major went into camp as soon as he could find grass and 
wood. We did not need to lock for water; we had all 
we wanted of that and some more. 

The timber here was cypress, and there was a lot of 
blocks of it that had been cut to make shingles out of 
which had been left; Indians had probably interrupted the 
shingle-making before it had got well started. That had 
been some years ago, “before the war” probably, to use 
Crawford’s favorite expression when giving the date of 
his numerous fights with Indians. We tried to start a 
cook fire with those blocks, but they were wet and would 
not burn, only smoke. , 

I got a liberal dose of this smoke, and a small dose of 
cypress smoke is a cure. Then I hunted up something 
that would burn more and smoke less, and found a lot of 
dead cedars, but it took hard work to get wood off them, 
the branches had to be broken off. We had no ax; we 
never carried one on a pack mule then, and there is hard- 
ly anything that can be carried on him that is needed 
oftener. When I had anything to do with the pack trains 
in after years I always carried at least one ax in a leather 
sling, and a spade. While riding through the rain to-day 
we were continually passing small bunches of cattle. They 
belonged to ranches away east of this, and had wandered 
out here. 

“Nearly every cow had a different brand, some had none 
at all. They were still tame and would let a man ride 
close enough to them to examine them; but farther west 
could be found thousands of them that we could not get 
within a mile of; they had been born wild. Crawford 
would examine every bunch we passed; he wanted to see 
if any of them had his brand on, he said. This was what 
had brought him and us here, he had seen no Indians, 
but wanted a cavalry escort so that he could come out 
here and look up his and his neighbors’ cows. 

These men would not think of coming out here alone. 
If they did they would have no trouble in seeing all the 
Indians they wanted. ‘ 

I noticed the major watching Crawford while he was 
e in taking the census of these cows, and I knew 
that if Crawford did not find Indians in a day or two he 
would hear from the major. The major had risen from 
the ranks and could swear not only like the proverbial 
trooper, but like half a dozen of them. He dare not 
curse an enlisted man, and never did; he would stand a 
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chance of being court-martialed if he had, or else have to 
give the man he had cursed an apology in front of his 
troop. It was given to me by another officer in the pres- 
ence of the colonel once, after I had reported this officer’ 
for cursing me. But the major could curse a teamster 
or citizen guide, and he often did, and I expected Craw- 
ford to get the full benefit of the major’s experience in 
the line of cursing before he was a week older. When 
in camp, Crawford kept down among us. He would not 
go near the major unless he was called, and we kept him 
busy blowing about the Indians that he had killed. I 
had found out from him that he had been in the Con- 
federate Army of Northern Virginia, Lee’s Army, and I 
had been in the Army of the Potomac at the same time. 
I was the only man here who had been, so I got him 
started telling about the-time that “we uns had fit you 
uns,” and we put in some hours fighting the War of the 
Rebellion over again. 

The weather cleared up this afternoon, and gave the 
ground a chance to dry. I had been thinking that I 
would have to sleep to-night seated on my saddle with 
my back to a tree; I often had to sleep that way. We 
carried no bed blanket; we were not allowed to put one 
on the horse; I would not put it on anyhow; I never car- 
ried anything on him I could do without; I did not want 
to make a pack mule out of him, then ride him. It had 
been good weather when we left the post, and no one had 
an overcoat along with him. I had a rubber coat, though 
few were worn then. It did not weigh much and often 
—- in handy.- In dry weather I used it to lie on at 
night. 

Soon after dark to-night we were gathered around the 
fire and Crawford was giving us an extended account of 
the Indians he had killed “before the war,” he had not 
got to the ones he had killed after the break-up yet. When 
he was about in the middle of this interesting narrative, 
the sentry on post outside of the horses fired a shot. We 
picked up our carbines and ran out to form a line out be- 
yond the herd. Crawford had followed me with his rifle 
and I thought he had fallen in line until I heard a noise 
behind me as I stood in line in my place on the left. 
Looking around I saw Crawford down on his knees here 
among the horses, with his hands pressed together; he 
was busy praying. 

I wanted to tell him to postpone that prayer, and fall 
in here and shoot a few more Indians; but I was not in 
command. There was a sergeant here who ranked me, 
and had I begun to give orders he would soon let me 
know that he was here. The major had not got out here 
yet, he had been outside of camp somewhere when the 
shot was fired and came running out now, and almost 
fell over Crawford. What he said to Crawford need not 
be repeated here. His remarks would have to be princi- 
pally in dashes if they were recorded. None of them 
could be mistaken for a prayer, though. 

We satisfied ourselves that there were rio Indians out 
here now, nor had there been any here lately. The sentry 
had fired at a bunch of cows without challenging as he 
had been told to do; it was dark and he could not see 
them. We went back to the fire and tried to get some 
more Indian stories from Crawford, but I had hurt his 
feelings on the way in by telling him that we generally 
fought our Indians without the aid of a chaplain. He 
went to bed now. . 

This happened to be his last night with us. Had he 
remained I don’t suppose he would have given us any 
more Indian stories. His failure to-night to get out to 
where. he could slaughter them after both he and we had 
thought that there were plenty of them here, had put a 
large discount on the stories he had given us already. 

Next morning the major gave no orders to saddle up. 
He seemed to be going to make a permanent camp here. 
But calling Crawford up he told him to go out and find 
those Indians or their trail or be shot. That was the gist 
ef his remarks. I-have omitted the damns. 

Crawford started to find the trail. Whether he found 
it or not I don’t know, he never came back to tell: us 
about it. He probably found a trail that led straight 
home, then took it, The major waited until noon then 
started us home. CaBia BLANC. 


Suggests ‘a Book of Cabia Blanco Stories. 


Pirrspurc, Pa., Sept. 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
And so the “White Pony” has gone before and his tales 
are stopped. All that your correspondents have written 
of him is true; but I would add this, the old trooper’s 
narratives are of the kind from which history is best 
written, truthful and graphic; they ought to help the 
historians who shall yet compile the history of the Great 
West and the North American Indian. I therefore sug- 
gest that you publish in book form the best of his stories 
in a popular and cheap edition, if possible, as low as $1. 
1 should be delightea to get a few copies for lads of my 
acquaintance and not forgetting my own book shelf. 
Could a man have a better chum on a fishing or hunting 
trip or his own fireside in winter than such a book? Why, 
the President himself would gloat over it and pass it on 
to his boys with avidity. Would not a reprint of his 
stories be the best memorial to the kindly man to whom 
we owe so much? T. A. F. 


More National Parks. 


Papucag, Ky., Sept. 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In your artitle on “National Parks” in Sept. 9 issue, why 
does it never occur to you to advocate National parks for 
the Eastern section of the country? We can’t all go to 
the Yellowstone and Alaska. What is the matter with 
the White Mountain range of New Hampshire for one, 
the Adirondacks cf New York for another, a certain wild 
section of Maine, Vermont and the hill region of west- 
ern Massachusetts? They need not be so large as the 
western ranges but should be owned and controlled by 
the National Government. the same as a navy yard or 
any other United States reservation. It is foolish to talk 
about States doing this kind of work. Epwin HALiam. 





THE current edition of the Game Laws in Brief, sold 
everywhere, contains all the fish and game laws a sports- 


= ought to know. It is complete, accurate and up-to- 
te, 


[Szrr. 30, 1908. 





. A Mid-Summer Revery. 


_ THe harp-like voice of the locust. How symbolical of 
ripe fields, mid-summer fragrance and August skies. It 
conveys ‘to one the essence, the most fruitful intimations 
of the noon hour, and after all is not this the year’s 
noon, the midday of twelve months? Before the crisp 
autumnal harvests are reaped and gathered there comes 
this warm dreaming month, overflowing with milk and 
honey, rich and vernal yet perishable, a month that re. 
flects only the most mild and smiling expressions, while 
man, as it were, stands on a smoother plain and looks 
toward the mountain peaks of winter with calm eyes. Or 
perhaps the tranquillity of the season’s influence allows 
the mind to take a moment’s siesta by the wayside and 
forget the flux of the universe. Here is sunlight and a 
breeze on your cheek, earth and sky, birds and flowers— 
poesy and beauty. What a musing contentment and 
revery dwells over the landscape. It behooves us to im- 
bibe a similar equanimity and gives rise to rural medita- 
tion, as well as such deliciously natural pastimes. Even 
the kine seem to be in the possession of a similar mood 
browsing knee-deep or leisurely resting with the sweet 
grasses brushing their sleek bodies. This quality of re. 
pose becomes more and more perceptible as the foliage 
ripens and the country is a-bloom with flowers and de- 
lectable wild fruits. One bounty succeeds another wntil 
at last a heyday of abundance is reached, and then by 


their lurid brilliancy the sunsets herald a coming change, ° 


and presently the asters stand dry and withered while the 
mellowness of October dissolves into the still icy atmos- 
phere of late autumn. 

“What is it we look for in the landscape, on sunsets 
and sunrises on the sea, and the firmament? What but 
a compensation for the cramp and pettiness of human 
performances? We bask in the day and the mind finds 
somewhat as great as itself. In nature all is large, mas- 
Sive repose.” 

_ Especially in the northern sections of New York State 
is August a rare, well-to-be-remembered month with 
warm, smoky scents issuing from the woodlands, while 
pastures and uplands are aglow with a maze of shimmer- 
ing goldenrod. The sunlight itself seems to brood and 
nestle amid the grasses, to linger and caress every flow- 
er’s head rising above it, and although many bird voices 
are silent, there is still to be heard the rich, melodious 
warble of the red-eyed vireo—that veritable sprite of cool 
tree tops whose levity seems unimpaired by the season’s 
advance. Or such sounds as the mellow tink-tank of 
cow bells, mingled with shrilling insects at sundown, 
when the dew-laden earth drifts gratefully from twilight 
into a redolent mid-summer darkness, remain long after 
the youth of autumn is passed. And the crickets—the 
purring, comfortable, sociable crickets—that are not 
daunted by sharp, glistening October nights or bitter 
winds, but keep up their cheerful tune almost to the 
verge of winter. Singularly enough, while at this season 
they have a warm sound, two months earlier “it is modu- 
lated shade,” and serves rather to cool and refresh. 
_ On the whole the cicadz, crickets and other singing 
insects are more constant and diligent in the application 
of their vocal powers than our feathered rhaphodists, 
Listen to the whispering, the uninterrupted murmur, 
which, although swelling in volume during the day, does 
not die out at night, but continues under the soft starry 
radiance, as if nature spoke in low undertones, and again 
greets us at the first break of day, or a faint beady jingle 
seeming, to come from the air itself can generally be de- 
tected, having a delicate ring especially suited to the mys- 
ticism of the hour. In summer this sense of the mystic 
and unknown which the night brings with it, is a power 
more startlingly apparent and convincing than at a colder 
season, when the moon shines with clear, undiminished 
brilliancy as though icy and frosted. Now, however, the 
beams steal through the woods like pale luminous fingers, 
and a quivering veil of light is hung between the ebon 
tree trunks; we drift, as it were, in a perfumed dream, 
and the moonbeams flow underfoot like an ethereal cur- 
rent carrying us with them. At night we feel the world, 
and our thoughts keep gliding into misty moonlit vistas, 
the mind becomes for the time being like a silver-lined 
cloud: 

“Swiftly walk o’er the western wave, 

Spirit of night! 

Out of the misty eastern cave, 

Where all the long and lone daylight 

Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear, 

Which make thee terrible and dear— 

Swift be thy flight! 


“Wrap thy form in a mantle 
Star-in-wrought. 

Blind with thine hair the eyes of Day; 

Kiss her until she be wearied out; 

Then wander o’er city and sea and land, 

Touching all with thine opiate wand— 
Come, long sought!” 


Walk under the enthralling glow of the harvest moon, 
with the trembling, sparkling clarified zenith above and a 
spiced atmospheric purity floating from the forest. Its 
effect is acute and strikes upon the waking senses with 
such a magnetic supernal force that realism grows dim 
and recedes into ‘shadows, for does not the most familiar 
scene undergo a complete and perfect transformation? 
The visible is then tuned and strung to the melody of 
imagination. While day is natural, night is supernatural 
(if I may use the word without disagreeable attachment) 
in that the circulating influences are quite beyond indi- 
vidual conception or interpretation. The pulse of tine 
beats more slowly, and the warm throbbing silence secis 
tc press against our cheek—night pours a mystic libation 
on the receptive spirit. 

August in these more northern climes, as the foothills 
of the Adirondacks and the Adirondacks themselves. is 
never the parched, dry or rain-famished month which so 
often takes possession of the Hudson valley and there- 
abouts, Seldom does a breath of lassitude enervate the 
warm, golden air, and the dew falls early like a cool re- 
freshing balm. There will be sleepy, sunlit days infinitely 
restful when a blue haze mantles the hills, and sprays of 
salmon-tinted clouds drift across the filmy pastoral 
skizs, and meadow sweet, Joe Pie weed, self-heal golden- 
rod and all the wild flowers with which this season is 
crowned, open: to their fullest extent. 
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ll arrive a morning charged with autumnal 
= ornished and radiant with distant objects brought 
-, nd the lakes appearing like glazed mirrors or 
mah, tear-drops suspended in the midst of cool um- 
re woodlands. It is such a day that sets our ad- 
pce se instinct in motion, puts wings to our feet and 
— mountain climbing ambrosial. Any excursion 
— jeads us to some new realm of thought or en- 
me opens new fields to the vision, is memorable 
aw eraitsul, so now when I look up at Old Baldy rising 
= tically from a lake’s shore that has been my inherit- 
See ‘childhood, I experience a new sense of venera- 
- nd gratitude toward its rocky summit and the tran- 
aaa view it exposes to the human eye. We are in 
- like plants, not only seeking nutriment from the 
a but from the elemental properties that surround it. 
Gunee is life. If the mind wraps itself in routine it 
— and dries, yet a daily task or regular occupation 
- eedful as well as essentially beneficial The dawn 
a : bring us something new or we quickly revert to 
yo vation. The value_of to-day is worth more than a 
Gossand morrows. “Cease to gnaw that crust. There 
is ripe fruit over your head.” ’ - 

In a densely wooded incline “Baldy” slopes up from 
the lake, its crown of smooth, glistening boulders 
standing out like a figurehead against the landstape and 
iving majesty as well as distinct individuality to its gen- 
* aspect. Although comparatively low it is one of the 


few mountains in the neighborhood from which an ex- 
tended view of the surrounding country may be obtained, 
the others being devoid of the admirable lookout this 
— ago, before fire gained a vantage ground of the 
cummit, it arose on a thickly timbered peak, but at the 
present day its oval crest of smooth slab-like. rock is 
studded only with young silver. poplars and other sap- 
lings. The construction of the mountains throughout this 
region is practically the same, for when shorn by fire they 
present identical characteristics, as the former leaves 
neither trees nor soil but burns down until bare rock is 
reached and it can go no further. It is plain to see, more- 
over, that the underlying formation is everywhere simi- 
lar, near and far; a tumultuous sea of rock from which 
a luxuriant vegetable growth has slowly reared and sus- 
tained itself on little more than a thin coating of its own 
successive decay. S 

In the autumn “Baldy” appears like an orange-gold 
dome rising against a cerulean zenith, while the base 
having escaped the flames that once assailed the top, is 
clothed with magnificent deciduous timber, which glows 
like a full-blown rose after a few nights of frost. The 
day chosen for our ascent, however, was previous to the 
advancement of the autumnal hosts; a serene, breathless 
morning with an agreeable coolness that pleasantly offset 
the radiant summer sun. Finding a favorable place to 
land after a mile row down the lake, we struck up in the 


woods, and as there was no definitely marked trail or 
“carry,” Wallace took the lead and our party of five fol- 


lowed. Very frequently the dry beds of rain brooks were 
crossed, and no doubt this mountain is a fountain or tor- 
rent of waterfalls.amdicascades on every side after heavy 
showers. The forest. dipped into several glades before 
the ascent grew more -précipitous, but not until the sun- 
light poured in golden’ shafis through the birch groves 
on nearing the summit did we come to any steep ledges 
or rocks. These, however, were easily scaled and we 
made our way up without difficulty, climbing, it seemed, 
into the blue sky dome that approached us through the 
bower of green leaves. 

Grad:ally as we went on between broken boulder 
masses there came an otcasional glimpse of the expan- 
sive view that set us tingling with delightful expectation, 
and when at last having reached the bald, rocky surface 
on the summit, everyone turned to look simultaneously 
and in breathless anticipation. For miles to north, south, 
east and west stretched the unbroken forest, meeting the 
horizon like vernal ocean swells, while five hundred feet 
below the lake wound its still waters in and out of these 
wooded waves, glimmering with indescribable tints of 
blue-green. In the north, and also in the southwest, were 
areas where the fire demon had placed his unsightly seals, 
but except for these the forest was a solid sweep of un- 
dulating verdure. The spurs and ranges in the south 
were, perchance, the most beautiful, and a far distant 
peak rising like an Olympus made pale and nearly in- 
visible by the intervening miles of atmosphere, we took 
to be Mt. Marcy. 

Toward Raquette Lake the ridges appeared to slope 
down to a lower level near the center, which indicated 
the location of the former, although hidden from view, 
and as far as the eye could reach they rolled away in 
billowy folds until their outlines melted faintly into the 
horizon. Owl’s Head, Pilgrim, Mt. Deception and Niggar 
Head lifted majestically in the east, and looking at the 
first touched one of our party with a longing for home, 
as it was a familiar friend and might be seen from his 
own doorstep, 

South Pond nestled high among the wild, sharply de- 
fined hills to the westward, gleaming like a blue star in 
the afternoon sunlight and enhancing the dark lustre of 
the encompassing district, which was for the most part 
made up of a sombre coniferous growth. 

In gazing over this sublime scene, this apparently limit- 
less wilderness, one seemed to be lifted into a new outer 
existence, to breathe a more soul-inspiring ether from 
which all material fumes were banished. Moreover, it 
arouses our reverence to behold a landscape, so free from 
any mark or taint of wncouth civilization, and is not this 
quality or state of being which combines adoration with 
veneration one of the most rare and cherished sentiments 
that inhabits the human heart? Yet, with regard to nat- 
ural phenomena, as the elements, day and night, the sea- 
sons and exalting features of the earth in general—how 
true are those words I-once heard spoken by a lady who 
said: “The great trouble with Americans is their lack 
of reverence.” Seen-thus from an elevation one obtains 


a better idea of the extent and magnitude of a region 
which, although minor in comparison with many other 
mountainous districts, and slowly contracting before the 
advance of pastoral and cultivated areas, is nevertheless 
untamed and unconquered as yet in its central portions— 
a living balm-breathing virgin solitude where the savage- 
ness of antiquity still lurks. 

Fifty or sixty years ago, however, it was much more 
closely related to its original state than now, and when 
we think of the first settlers coming into an unbroken, 
ptimitive country and obtaining their sustenance from it 
long before this, we honor and respect the courage that 
such an act. exemplifies. From the forest they hewed 
their homes, made their sugar, shot their meat and raised 
vegetable foods, and as I heard one of their descendants 
say, “were probably just as happy as they are nowa- 
days.” Furthermore, the dangers from wild animals 
were then of no obsolete character, and it was almost a 
nec¢ssity for the women to shoot and handle a rifle with 
the ease and dexterity of the men. They faced unflinch- 
ingly the grim expression which the wilderness turned to- 
ward them, and perchance were at last rewarded by hav- 
ing it relax into a smile. 

As the sun waxed warmer, after having cooked and 
eaten our mid-day meal, we sought the shade of the east- 
ern cliff, and here loitered on the silver-gray reindeer 
moss listening to the flies hum and the crackling of 
grasshoppers as they flew by. In a blue ribbon the inlet 
of the lake wound through the yellow marsh land visible 
below, and the melancholy yet fascinating whistle of an 
Olive-sided flycatcher drifted to our ears—he who sits 
on the topmost spire of a gaunt dead tree and in his notes 
seems to give out the essence of delicious loneliness. 

It was a revelation, a memorable experience to rest 
thus and look far across the rolling sea of mountains to 
the horizon, where clouds ranged themselves like ethereal 
islands row upon row against the pale azure sky, their 
under sides tinted a pearly-gray and their crests the 
purest white. But to write of the sky it seems that we 
would need a new vocabulary, words that would ring 
with profound meanings, winged words conveyed to us 
not by the muses but by the gods themselves. 

How much a taste of deprivation quickens our hardi- 
hood and makes more alive and keen the appreciation of 
simple occurrences. Here on the mountain top I looked 
down with a dry tongue on the rippling waters of the 
lake, and although temporarily refreshed, yet as we de- 
scended at a later hour my thoughts anticipated the cool- 
ing draught that finally was reached. We regretted keen- 
ly not being able to remain longer in order to witness the 
sunset, and with difficulty tore ourselves away and re- 
turned, as it were, to earth. 

The waning of summer is gradual and at first imper- 
ceptible; a slow-ebbing toward the year’s twilight which 
we feel rather than see, until at last under a radiant 
autumnal guise it slips from us like a wraith and is 
gone. 


PAULINA BRANDRETH. 





The Biography of a Bear.—Il. 


By mid-summer, .with berries, fruit and melons in 
abundance, Jack had grown fat, contented and compla- 
cent. His coat was of a rich brown, glossy and curly, 


and he had acquired pleasing traits and commonly excel- 
lent behavior. 


Although he was somewhat bow-legged in front, rather 
sloping in his rear elevation—and although his tail some- 
how conveyed the impression of undue economy—he was 


unmistakably genuine. He was, without qualification, all 
bear. Thoroughbred cinnamon bear was the conspicuous 
conclusion reached by observation of him from any view- 


point. The most conservative people in town never ques- 
tioned his pedigree, 

He was kindly and intelligent of countenance, and not- 
withstanding the development of massive shoulders, arms 
and paws, he was ordinarily gentle and playful. Chil- 
dren of the neighborhood came and romped: with him 
about the yard as safely as they might with dogs of the 

St nature. His great attraction was a sort of dignified, 
comical expression of countenance, while the lumbering, 
powerful grace of his activity was wondrous. He most 
surely enjoyed a sense of humor, for he would do comical 
Pranks with 1 


other possible object than to be funny. 
One of his clownish feats was to descend his favorite 
tree backward, and as his back touched the ground, which 
Sloped away irom the foot of the tree, he would turn a 


cK somersault, alight upon his feet, jump sidewise 
twice, then standing erect do a short cake-walk that 
Would breal: a negro’s heart. At the conclusion of this 


feat, quick! performed, if a dog or fowl happened near 


7 Was sure to slap it unawares. That all this was an 
— ot his sense of humor his countenance surely 
Sted. 


be en the weather was warmest he divided his time 
etween the varn, the porch and a pit he had excavated 
vet a part of the house. In the very warm days he 
€pt much of the time, arousing to activity at dark and, 





. afterward developed, he was notably active and pre- 
= in the night-time, “ye 

wi - outer kitchen of the house opened upon a low step 
ih a sash door, “By standing upright ‘Jack could peer 


rough the sash into the kitchen. The kitchen was for 


- the m _attractive part of the house. His interest 
— “a” stch that he usually knew all that transpired 


of exch; ‘thing of which he was fond was in. course 
Cooking <r of preparation (and this comprised nearly 


erything in the nature of food) he might be seen peer- 
— -~ window or heard rattling the door. He readily 
: 0 st 


tand erect, turn the door-knob and enter the 
and he was so persistent in doing this that the 


door had to be kept*lécked. He would doubtless have 
mastered the key but that it was inside. y 
Back of the house a very largé evergreen oak threw its 
branches above the roof, one of them extending over the 
kitchen. From the tree, to the roof was a drop of several 
feet to the shingles. One evening when the table for din- 
ner had been prepared; the kitchen was left vacant. Upon 
the table were pies, a plate of butter and other things that 
Jack was ordinarily delighted to watch from the window. 
My mother, hearing a clatter down in the _ kitchen, 
thought the girl had dropped another dish. Presently 
there was more clatter, and a jingle of tableware, quite 


‘unusual. Going down, she found Jack, the bear, upon the 


table, sitting very carelessly in the butter, with both hands 
in the remnant of his second pie. Being unaccustomed to 
dining in this fashion, he had greatly disarranged the 
table, but he had accomplished his primary purpose be- 
fore he was ushered out, with considerable enthusiasm, 
and other emotion, by the household. 

Investigation requiring little effort showed that Jack 
had entered the house through the-roof and the ceiling. 
He had climbed the tree, dropped._to the roof, dug 
through the shingles, dropped to the ceiling, dug again, 
dropped to the table below and there he dug into the 
pies with indomitable interest and devotion. It was a 
great pity that the pies were not red hot, and the table 
also, but Jack had possibly timed them. He was well 
whipped for this raid, and he knew what he was whipped 
for. It is doubtful, though, whether it made any differ- 
ence in him. Naturally he was very good, for a bear, but 
I could never see that he acquired additional virtues 
through external application. He was doubtless too 
genuine to take on veneer. So we chained him up for a 
time. 


Without much effort Jack was taught to use a rocking 
chair that stood in a corner of the porch. He could get 
into it quite conventionally, place his arms properly, sit 
erect, and rock himself with great urbanity of expression. 
He had, however, a rather uncultivated way of swinging 
his face from side to side, which, although it rhymed 
with the rocking, is not a custom in the best drawing 
rooms, Then, too, he experienced more or less difficulty 
in the management of his legs and feet, as the latter 
would not reach the floor and were liable to assume negli- 
gent positions and wobble in an indecorous manner. But 
this failing was anatomical rather than boorish, and the 
chair was too high for a bear of his size. 

It had to be admitted that Jack was deficient in table 
manners. No amount of training could mend them. A 
whole term in a seminary boarding house for young 
ladies would scarcely have improved him. At his meals 
he was awfully raw. He ate with so much enjoyment and 


appreciation that he ignored formality. Besides, his appe- 
tite was a constitutional idiosyncrasy. He couldn’t help 
it, and he didn’t try. He never could have been trusted at 
table in company, and he would have preferred being at 
it alone. 

I taught him to hold a bunch of grapes while he sat in 
his chair, but though he held them in one hand, and 
picked at them in a refined manner, I could not prevent 
his smacking his chops, while at intervals he would 
scratch his stomach with the other hand. Both these 
faults were evidences of thankfulness and appreciation, 
but neither are countenanced in France—not by those of 
the best rank and station. When we had a watermelon 
luncheon together, Jack preferred his part unslicéd. He 
wanted the largest half, and when he got it, the way he 
made it acutely concave, with both paws, while the juice 
flew about, was really shocking. He-almost omitted to 
scratch his stomach by way of approval, but when he did 
so, his delight was perfectly lovely. Any young lady 
would have said that. In finishing his melon he drank 
the water from the bowl of rind, promptly slapped it 
aside, and asked for “some more.” If there was any 
more within his reach he got it without asking. Water- 


melons were to Jack the acme of attainment, a triumph 
of life. 


The Indian boys who had brought Jack from his forest 
cradle sometimes passed, but although they were invited 
to come in, they always contented themselves with watch- 
ing him awhile from the fence and then went upon their 
way. For some reason they had scruples about coming 
near, but whether these scruples were of a superstitious 
nature, or whether they feared I might want to return 
the bear to them, I could never determine. Doubtless 
they would have accepted the bear, but had I asked the 
return of the $10 they would have been unable to comply, 
for money and the poor Indian do not cohere long at a 
time. They need not have feared the latter contingency, 
for I would not have sold Jack for several times the 
amount I paid for him, even though I was in constant 
anxiety as to what I should do with him after he had 
grown a while longer. He was becoming more and more 
versatile and ambitious. 

An old colored man who lived in the neighborhood 
was a frequent visitor to see Jack. Old man Henderson, 
or Robertson, or Henderson Robertson—for he abided by 
all of these names—was a fugitive from a slave State, 
having come to California some time prior to the recon- 
structive consequences of the Civil War. Commonly the 
old man was called Henderson, but when I once asked 
him about the matter he explained: , 

“My name may be Henderson or hit may be Robert- 
son—I ain’t jes’ suah of hit mesself. Ef I wasn’t yaller 
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it would suah be Robertson, an’ if 1 was white hit would 
be Henderson. My fathah was a distinguish’d southe’n 
plantah, but on account of a diffahrence of complection 
he wouldn’t own me, The trubble was he wouldn’t sell 
me nuther, fur I was a valleable nigger—so I jes’ “lowed 
I was a smoked Irishman an’ I came to Californy ’thout 
his blessin’. Bless you, I didn’t even go to the trubble of 
bringin’ my ol’ woman along—an’ there were about seben 
o’ her on the ol’ place down yondah. The fac’ is, Mastah 
Cholly, niggers on some o’ dem ol’ plantations want reg- 
istah’d in de fambly Bible, but the names dey gave to ’em 
was on de oberseah’s list, suah. I nevah know’d my 
actial name, but hit was “low’d | was a Henderson 
nigger.” 

The old man was fascinated with the bear and would 
watch and play with him an hour at a time. He had no 
fear of Jack, and from the first fondled and talked to 
him as though he were a child. After watching Jack’s 
antics one day the old man said: ; 

“I dunno, Mastah Cholly, whether niggers regenerated 
to b’ar, er whether b’ar after while gits to be niggers, but 
dey’s suah akin—’dey suah is. Dat Jack thar looks all 
the worl’ like a blue-gum nigger that I know’d ovah 
yondah.” 

“What’s a blue-gum nigger, old man?” 

“Well, suh, a blue-gum nigger is de wust kind of a 
nigger. Jes’ can’t do nothin’ with ’em. Dey’s jes’ natch- 
elly debelish. When yo’ see a nigger with blue gums an 
big white teeth, an’ yeller eyes, an’ gennehly bow-legged 
like dat b’ar, jes’ let him erlone er tell ’im he’d better be 
gwine. Huh! let dat nigger gwan away. He’s no good. 
Min’ what I tell you’, he’s a bad nigger. Blue-gum nig- 
gers is b-a-d niggers. : 

“Dat b’ar,” continued the old man, “is suah related to 
niggers. He’s gwine ter steal chickens soon as he’s 
hongry jes’ a little bitsan’ yo’ nebber see any pusson eat 
watahmellens like dat onless he’s a-kin to a nigger. Lawd! 
Lawd!—huh! w’y bless yo’ chile, see dem whites o’ his 
eyes—shoo !” 

“How about ’possum, Would Jack eat 
*possum ?” ; 

“Whew! Jes’ try him on possum! Dey ain’t no ’pos- 
sum hyar. Over yondah, O, me! ’possums an’ ’simmons 
was a-plenty, a-plenty.” 


old man? 


Sunday night, po’ ol’ ’possum, 
Monday night, po’ ol’ ’possum, 
Tuesday night, po’ ol’ possum, 
Ebery night, po’ ol’ ‘possum—po’ ol’ ’possum. 


A’s the old man droned these words he closed his eyes 
in a sort of ecstacy of mental retrospection, from which 
he fell asleep, while his cane dropped from his grasp and 
he lay back against the tree under which he had been sit- 
ting. The old man, the two dogs and Jack, the bear, 
were all asleep and snoring more or less harmoniously. 
Although he had often murmured the lines about the 
“po’ ol’ ’possum,” the words given are all that I could 
ever catch. Whether they were part of a song or merely 
a soliloquy that the old man was fond of I never ascer- 
tained. 

Henderson, by way of occupation, dabbled some in 
whitewash, but in his old age subsisted chiefly by grave 
digging. After digging a thousand of the “houses that 


last ’til doomsday” for all manner of tenants, he himself 


long since took up his abode in one made by his. suc- 
cessor. 


Jack Visits the Johnsons. 


On the further side of town lived a colored family by 
the name of Johnson. The family was a numerous one, 
consisting largely of children. The elderly members of 
it were notably quiet and pious as well as good, indus- 
trious people. They occupied a good-sized house on the 
hillside over which a large tree threw its very welcome 
shade in summer. Underneath the tree and about the 
dooryard the younger Johnsons had their playground. 

One evening about dark one of the children ran into the 
house greatly frightened crying that the Bad Man was 
in the tree and had tried to grab him. Doubtless it would 
have been entertaining to have seen and heard the excit- 
ing skirmishes and reports of the numerous small John- 
sons as they clattered into the house from the tree, each 
bringing more startling accounts of the bugaboo in the 
outer darkness. One after another of them became too 
frightened to go to the door until the entire dozen or 
more children clustered together in the innermost room, 
tremblingly awaiting the return of Mamma Johnson from 
a neighbor’s house, Although several of the children 
were well grown, girls and boys alike were terrorized, 
perhaps as much by their accounts to each other of the 
shadowy things they had seen as by any real sight or 
sound they had detected. 

It happened that there had been a recent revival of reli- 
gious zeal in the colored community owing to the visit 
of a circulating preacher of the gospel. The spiritual 
feast had perchance left them more than commonly sen- 
sitive to supernal mysteries, more alert to infinite possi- 
bilities. According to authentic history of the case, when 
Mamma Johnson returned to her home the children were 
almost pale with terror, and the piping babble of their 
voices recounting the cause of it all was in no sense 
soothing, even to the matron. She was a woman of not- 
able proportions but not lacking in nervous impressibil- 
ity. It was commendable valor in one of her tempera- 
ment to deploy upon a scouting tour in the dark shadows, 
but she ventured to do so. When she regained the door- 
step after this sally her reappearance was no measure of 
consolation for the young Johnsons, According to her 
own admissions later, she was in a state of almost “hys- 
terrible collusion.” 

“Lawd forgimme!” she exclaimed, “but it was surely 
detrimental! I nevah was so inexplicable in mah whol’ 
life. Whatevah was in de tree or in de heabens above 
was too intrinsical foh me. Lawd! Lawd! but dere was 
a scratchin’ an’ a clutchin’ an’ a clawin’, a clinkin’ o’ 
chains, an’ a contiguity o’ disturbance in dat-tree dat 
was suahly diametrical.” 

A messenger would have been dispatched for Papa 
Johnson but no one volunteered for the duty. In fact, 
all the Johnsons, ordinarily active and fleet of foot, were 
in any mood but that of the volunteer to under- 
take a hazardous excursion abroad. For some hours, it 
seemed, they kept within the locked doors and barred 
windows, while even their whispered conjectures were 
hushed by repeated disturbances overhead. Branches of 
the tree now and then scraped the roof, there was a clash- 
ing of metal and clinking of chains. One or two loose 


bricks from the chimney clattered to the ground and 
those within it was believed the devil himself was bou 
to come down the chimney, A dog or two from a 
boring houses were now baying frantically outside, and 
terrified cats were scurrying about in vain effort 4, od 
into the house. ® get 
Papa Johnson arrived at his usual hour, 
o'clock, and was obliged to clamor loudly at his 
for admittance. After he had earnestly protested his ow: 
identity repeatedly he was admitted by his dear ones = 
was almost overwhelmed with demonstrations of fan, 
emotions. As soon as he could (as Mamma Johnson ; , 
pressed it) “entertain the cause of their remonstrances* 
he called for light, including the barn lantern. He the 
got down a cast iron shotgun, that had perhaps to 
loaded years before, and armed with this dangerous > 
vice he, with more or less reticence, hurried slowly c 
to repel something that he suspected might be around ye 
on top of his house, Jo 
He plainly heard the clanking of chains Overhead, even 


about 9 
Own door 


above the clamor of dogs and the suggestions of } 

and other Johnsons, from the doors oon windows a 
ing his lantern into the dark clusters of branches he sud- 
denly discerned eyes that glowed like balls of fire. The 
clanking of chains that now and then clattered on the 
shingles, together with the sound of creaking branches 


and finally animated spectral outlines, that seemed h e 
in the shadows above, stirred the old man’s imagination 
to its utmost productiveness. It was with much hesitancy 
that he at length prepared to fire upon what might be 4 
diabolic emissary, if not the devil himself. When he 
presented his gun he had no means of properly directing 
the light and he tried to hang it so that it would enable 
him to aim, In his nervousness the lantern dropped and 
of course, went out. In desperation he pointed his gun 
upward in the darkness, and with a tremendous flash and 
an explosion that echoed from all directions, the ancient 
arm, for a wonder, was discharged. 

As Mamma Johnson explained, Papa was “to exagger- 
ated to apprehend” all the results of his cannonade, An 
avalanche of incidents came upon him in the instant, com- 
prising donations from the tree and the roof, frantic yelps 
from the dogs, the smash of the lantern and gun, and the 
spontaneous contributions of Johnsonian yells. In his 
comparatively rational account of the matter, a week after 
its occurrence, Mr. Johnson said that whatever it was 
that came down from the tree had hoofs and horns, and 
smelled of sulphur. It also knocked one of the dogs 
through the cellar door and another dog had ever since 
been under the house, apparently unhurt, but mentally 
“decomposed.” } 

Although there was no positive proof, nothing but cir- 
cumstantial implications, it is my opinion that Jack was 
present and somewhat identified with the disturbance of 
the Johnsons. On that particular night, it was ascer- 
tained, he had broken his chain, and there were bear 
tracks going and coming along the road in certain direc- 
tions. In the morning, however, he was asleep in the 
yard and clamored for his breakfast at the regular hour 
with his customary enthusiasm. It would have been diffi- 
cult to find a more innocent looking individual in town 
than he was after having had breakfast. 

RANSACKER 
[TO BE CONTINUED, ] 
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Hunting on the Bronx River. 


Sept. 16 being the first day of the open season for 
woodcock, Joe and I decided to try our luck. The details 
of the trip had all been arranged a week ago. We would 


leave home on the evening of the 15th and drive up the 
Bronx valley a few miles north of White Plains, where 
we knew there was good cover for the birds, stop over 
night at one of the small hotels to be found in this vicin- 
ity, and get an early start the next morning. This part 
of the programme we carried out to the letter, and Satur- 
day morning at 5 o’clock we were at breakfast in the 
hotel above White Plains. 

The report of the proprietor as to local birds was some- 
what discouraging, but it did not dampen our enthusiasm 
in the least, so starting out with two good dogs and a lot 
of confidence in our ability to find any birds in the vicin- 
ity, we were happy and thrilled by that feeling of ex- 
pectancy which every true sportsman feels when entering 
the woods. Crossing a small patch of woodland we ar- 
rived at the west bank of the Bronx River, following this 
a short distance we came to a flat covered with alders, 
which looked good for a couple of birds. Joe worked one 
side with his dog Pete, while I worked the other with 
my dog Vic. Arriving at the end of the alders we com- 
pared notes. Neither had seen a bird nor any sign for 
which we had carefully examined the ground. The same 
result followed with several other places which we 
worked. We then decided that the covers we were work- 
ing were too wet. Pulling out of the swamp we went to 
some alder bushes on the edge of a meadow, which was 
not as wet as those we had left. Here we located two 
birds, and after each had made a miss on the first rise, 
we were steadier on the second and each had a bird. We 
hunted other covers until late in the afternoon, but with- 
out success. Then leaving the woods we found a small 
hotel where the landlady prepared for us a good dinner. 
We learned that we were about four miles from our start- 
ing point. After a short rest we started for home and 
afrived in our town about 8:30 o’clock. Before going to 
our homes we visited the cigar store where our fellow 
sportsmen congregate, and made a show down of our two 
birds. Game is so hard to find in this section that the re- 
ports of what you kill on your trips is not taken on faith, 
but must be proved by showing the game. One bird to a 
gun is a small bag in the eyes of those who hunt where 





birds are more plentiful than here. Yet I cannot recall 
an outing on which I had more pleasure than this, al- 
though I have many times made. much larger bags than it 
is possible to make to-day, I shall certainly visit this spot 
when the flight of the birds commences, and expect to 
make some good bags. One of the incidents of the trip 
was the report of one of the natives that a flock of wild 
pigeons was seen in the vicinity of Kensico last fall— 
about thirty birds. He was an elderly man and remem- 
bers the great flights of these birds years ago. He may 
have been mistaken in the birds he saw. If true, they 
should be protected for a number of years, then we might 
have some shooting near New York. AMAKASSIN. 


Massachusetts Quail. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 23.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Your correspondent is in receipt of further information 
on the quail and grouse situation in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Samuel Wooler, of Holyoke, writes that partridges 
are fairly numerous, quail practically extinct. “Don’t 
forget us,” he says, “next spring if you have any seed.” 
I infer he means quail for stocking. He would favor 
putting the law on quail for two years. The section 
about Holyoke lies within the quail zone, as does the 
whole of Hampden county, except one town in the ex- 
treme northwestern corner. Mr. Wooler would forbid 
anyone carrying a gun during the close season as the 
only way to give the game birds a chance to increase, 
and he considers the opening of the season on snipe and 
plover so early as July 15 damaging to other game birds. 
He favors a gun license of $1 a year to restock with game 
and pay wardens. 

J. W. Hastings, town clerk of Agawam, Hampden 
county, bordering on Connecticut, says he has seen no 
quail since 1903, also that partridges are very scarce. A 
report from Russell, in the same county, says no quail 
seen, quite a few partridges. 

From the town of Wilbraham is a report of poor pros- 
pects for quail, and partridges quite plentiful. The reports 
now in are sufficient to show that in Hampden county 
as a whole quail are very scaree, grouse more plentiful, 
probably a fair average with other years. 

Mount Washington is a town in the southeastern cor- 
ner of Berkshire county, from which the town clerk re- 





ports no quail to speak of. He liberated five California 
mountain quail last spring, but so far nothing has been 
heard from them. Regarding grouse the report is quite 
favorable, as the correspondent says he has flushed a 
good many along the highways. He suggests that a close 
season for a term of years might give the birds a chance, 
then he would have the shooting season shorter. F 

A report from Greenwich in that part of Hampshire 
county included within the quail zone, is no quail, a fait 
number of grouse. As a means of improving the condt- 
tions the writer says, reduce the number of hunters and 
fishermen by keeping the members of city sportsmens 
clubs under better control. Apparently he has observed 
the ways of some so-called sportsmen not of the true 
type. They may have been members of city clubs. 

About one-third of Hampshire county should have 
quail, but sufficient information is at hand to show there 
are none to speak of. Several towns report no quail, and 
of partridges the clerk of one town says there are a few 
but they kill them as fast as they come or grow, so they 
don’t gain any, ; 

Mr. William J. Cross, of Becket, deputy sheriff, and 2 
game warden, reports no quail, partridge more plentiful 
than for years, and lots of woodcock—a pleasing at 
nouncement of which some readers of FoResT AND 
STREAM will perhaps take advantage. : 

Reports from Great Barrington, Peru, Hinsdale, all ™ 
that part of Berkshire included within the quail zone, 
— in the main, one only saying there are a very few 
quail. ae 

If the sportsmen of these counties are to have quail 1 
the future there is but one thing to do, viz., put out some 
birds from other States for breeders, and then give them 
a chance to multiply. I have taken special pains to get 
reports from the towns in the southern part of Berkshire 
and Hampden in the hope that they would make a better 
showing than those already heard from, situated farther 
north, but in this I am disappointed—there is from nearly 
all the same sad story. ere the delineations of the 
quail area in our State made to-day, the four westem 
counties would have to be excluded from the quail zone 
I hope to obtain some further information before sum 
ming up the status of the game birds of Worcester @ 
Middlesex counties, both of which have a large quail ares 
as shown on the map of the Biological Division of 
Agricultural Department at Washington. 
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e L. Peabody, president of the Rockland 

Mt oe and Gun Club, writes that his club is taking 
es of the work of stocking the covers with game and 
: streams with fish with the intention of making a de- 
ided improvement in present conditions. 
Mtr W. H. Hill, of Waltham, says there are fine game 

vers in the vicinity, but he has heard only one Bob 
White whistle this season. He emphasizes the need of a 

re effective warden service and a bounty on owls, 
tonics crows and such animals as destroy young birds 
and rob nests of eggs. 

Dr. W. S. Burt, of Beacon, Vt., has had the good for- 

ne to bag a good number of shore birds since the first 
of the month, and Mr. H, P. Andrews, of Hudson, tells 
os he is planning to visit Washington county, Me., early 
ae month for a few days’ bird shooting. 
7 H. H. Kimsatv. 





Japan from a Sporting Point of View 


Men often ask me about the sport obtainable in Japan, 
and so with respect to this it may not come amiss if I 
here explain, Hunting, such as the people of England 
and Ireland understand it by that term, is absolutely non- 
existent in the land of the Mikado. Foxes, deer and hares 
are plentiful enough, but Japan’s natural features and the 
methods of agriculture followed by its farming classes 
are all, and most uncompromisingly too, against it. 

Of hawking in Japan I cannot write with much knowl- 
edge, for, let alone my want of experience of that sport, 
[have never seen it practiced there. That it is pursued 
occasionally, or, rather, was in the not very remote past, 
is, howver, amply borne out by the fact that quite an ex- 
tensive vocabulary relating to it forms a by no means in- 
significant part of the language. Many of the older 
samurai, those gentlemen of old Japan, still keep hawks; 
but more, I think, because of the atmosphere of romance 
and chivalry encircling the bird than for any more prac- 
tical purpose. One such old friend of mine, who went in 
very extensively for rock-work in his garden, used to 
keep a magnificent specimen of a large fishhawk, or 
osprey, fettered to a huge boulder of granite that pro- 
jected over his ornamental waters. The effect, especially 
when his tame carp and tortoise were driven past the 
base of the rock, was really superb. The fierce excite- 
ment of the bird and the attitudes that excitement in- 
duced him to strike were a fruitful source of interest and 
occupation to the dear old man, for, though more than 
ordinarily well off, he was an artist, and one who devoted 
his whole time and attention to the depicting of hawks 
and eagles alone. Seated in his little studio, the most 
elaborately rustic affair imaginable, he would study, brush 
in hand, everv move of the bird, and when something 
particularly striking took his fancy it was immediately, 
and with rare skill and rapidity, transferred to his 
Japanese equivalent of canvas. The result was, as will 
. understood by anyone possessing the slightest knowl- 
edge cf Far Eastern art, that my old friend’s hawks and 
eagles simply lived upon his canvases, and, though I often 
examined his sketches, I never saw two of them repre- 
senting a hawk in exactly the same position; and yet one 
often hears people declare that Japanese art is conven- 
tional and untrue to nature. . 

Of candidates for the rifle Japan possesses quite a re~ 
spectable number. among them being three species of 
bears, the wolf, a species of stag, another of antelope, and, 
if it is permissible for an old Anglo-Indian to place him 
in the sam«- category, the wild boar. All are, however, 
scarce culing searcer yearly, and it certainly would 
net vay | - to make extensive preparations for going 
™m.searel inv of them, for, though the Aino, that ex- 
racy leery aborigine of Japan, hunts them all most 
aside he will render no assistance to a stranger to 
do likewise. and °s for the Japanese hunter he is the most 


piifel of shikaris. And then, again, the slightest devia- 
tion by a foreigner off the beaten tracks of foreign travel 
2 Janan is more likely than not to lead to unpleasantness 
for nim, for suspicion of foreigners and their motives is 
one of the leading and worst traits in the Japanese char- 


acter. Not being sportsmen or travelers in the same 
sense and from the same motives as the English-speaking 
people are, they cannot understand why anyone should 
spend his time in the pursuit of objects which—to them 
at least—bring no tangible results. To travel they have 
no objection, but only do so to see places of interest and 


with some very definite object in view, such as for the - 


spying out of a foreign land or for the gaining of knowl- 
edge upon a special subject, but never for sport. Of the 
hundreds of Japanese who travel westward quite ninety 
per cent. do so at their Government’s expense and in its 
service, 

To revert, however, to the wild game of Japan, it is a 
pity indeed that matters are as described, for the bears 
of the land are unique, as well from the point of view of 
the enormous size, strength and fierceness of one species 
a from the diminutiveness of another, The first is a 
great carnivorous brute, a sort of grizzly, who makes 
nothing of killing and carrying off a fourteen-hand pony. 
Next to him comes a black beast very much like the sloth 
bear of India, and last of all a diminutive little brute 
Scarce larger than a good-sized spaniel, exceedingly shy, 
and seldom seen, The wolves of Japan are scarce, cow- 
ardly, and of little account, and found now only in the 
‘xtreme northern parts of the empire. The stag is about 
the size of and in make and shape and habits, too, like 
the fallow deer of England and Scotland. The little 
apanese antelope must be a very near relative indeed of 
the jungle bakri of India, possessing as he does the same 
general appearance and shy habits. The wild pig of Japan 
appears to be a domestic pig run wild; indeed, I have 
a herds of Manchurian and Mongolian swine, great, 
- hairy beasts, driven through the streets of Peking 
ota far wilder and fiercer breed than any wild pig I have 


en across in Japan. The boars there are, however, of a 
a but never so tall on the legs nor with such fine 
USKS as the jungly sooar of India. To ride one of them 
down, as we 


i do his brother of Inde, would be an impossi- 

thie? for, as it would be the case in hunting, so, too, in 
'S sport. the nature of the country would be all against 

anyone attempting to do so. 

of Side the above mentioned and. described game beasts 

of Japan, seals and sea otters offer chances of no end of 

fun to a really keen sportsman, But then he must 
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possess a yacht—say, a schooner from sixty to eighty 
tons—and not only be ready to live on it for weeks, if 
not months, at a stretch, but also to put up with many 
inconveniences in the way of decks hampered with boats 
and their gear. An old-time eighty-ton sealing and otter 
hunting schooner, such a one that among the many of 
fifteen or twenty years ago made Yokohama its head- 
quarters, would have carried at least eight boats, and 
probably more. To each boat there would have been at- 
tached a hunter and two boat pullers, as the men manning 
the boats were termed. With these men on board the 
schooner, in addition to the cook and his assistant, a pos- 
sible cabin boy or extra hand, and with skipper and mate, 
the sleeping and living quarters were decidelly cramped. 
But arrived on the sealing ground, or, rather, waters, the 
schooner was hove to, and the boats launched first thing 
every morning. The result was that the men got a thor- 
ough airing, and the boat pullers more especially a con- 
siderable amount of exercise. Just how the life agreed 
with them was shown in the condition they returned to 
port after a five or six months’ cruise, for, taking them as 
2 lot, it would have been difficult to find anywhere a more 
bronzed and toughened lot of men. 

In the early and paying days of the pelagic sealing in- 
distry the boat pullers were mostly whites—British, 
Americans and Scandinavians—and the hunters the same. 
Later on, however, as the industry became a less profit- 
able one, Japanese boat pullers were engaged in the place 
of the whites, the hunters remaining as before. Unfortu- 
nately, these last and the skippers of the schooners were 
a somewhat lawless lot, given to raiding the rookeries or 
breeding places of the seals. As the breeding places were 
mostly situated in Russian waters, and very loosely 
guarded, there arose at times a good deal of trouble be- 
tween the sealers and the supposed guards. Shots would 
be exchanged and men killed on both sides. Anxious to 
avoid diplomatic complications which might arise as the 
result of such a state of affairs, the Japanese authorities 
then commenced to place all sorts of obstacles in the way 
of Japanese subjects shipping on sealing schooners, This 
forced the skippers to ship Chinese, and later on Kana- 
kas, or South Pacific Islanders, in lieu of the Japanese. 
But, though bigger and heavier men than the little island- 
ers, their substitutes were far less satisfactory in every 
way. This, coupled with the fact that sealskins went out 
of fashion just about this time, soon gave the pelagic 
sealing industry its death blow—that is, at least, so far as 
the whites were concerned. The Japanese, however, with 
little or no experience of the industry, then took it up, 
and, with their lower standard of living, are managing to 
make it pay. But even for them the day cannot be far 
distant when it will be completely and effectually done for 
as a paying venture, and in the interests of humanity the 
quicker that day comes the better, for, unless bagged at 
once, a wounded seal is seldom followed up, and simply 
because such a proceeding would mean the possible and 
probable scaring away of other seals in the vicinity of the 
boat. The seals are, it may here be added, always shot 
with small-sized buckshot, and generally so when lying 
asleep on the surface of the waters. Those, however, that 
were killed on the rookeries were rounded up and clubbed 
to death, the whole crew of the schooner landing for that 
purpose; but so well guarded are those rookeries now 
that this wholesale clubbing of seals is fast becoming a 
thing of the past. 

Unlike sealing, sea otter hunting or shooting affords a 
considerable amount of real sport, and the dangers at- 
tending it add a no mean amount of zest to it, for, while 
sealing operations are carried out in mid-ocean, the sea 
otter has to be searched for close in shore, and, as he 
dearly loves a rock-bound coastline, the hunter’s boat is 
very liable to be stove in. His habitat, so far as the 
Asiatic side of the Pacific is concerned, is among the 
Kuriles and along the coasts of Saghalien and Kamat- 
schatka—places where the tide rips have to be seen to be 
appreciated. For these tide rips and the extraordinary 
commotion they create in the waters the hunters have to 
keep a sharp lookout, for a boat caught in one of them 
is more likely to get swamped than otherwise, and should 
this happen his chance of escaping a watery grave is small 
indeed. There are two methods of hunting the sea otter, 
which, it may here-be added, is a remarkably wary brute, 
and anything from six to ten times as large as a land 
otter. The first method is for three hunters to work to- 
gether, two, one following the other at a distance of half 
a mile or so, keeping close in shore, either sailing or 
sculling along parallel to it; and the third well out and as 
nearly as possible at an equal distance from them both. 
Upon sighting their quarry the hunters endeavor to cut 
him off from the shore and away from any rocks that 
might afford him shelter. Keeping him well between 
them, they fire at him from every side and every time he 
shows his nose above water, and as the bullets from the 
hunters’ rifles strike the water near him the poor brute 
dives and dives again. His first dives are generally long 
and in the direction of the shore, but as he gets winded 
his dives become shorter and more erratic, and then the 
boats close in upon him and hustle him about, until he 
can be knocked on the head or shot without fear of 
damaging his skin, for a sea otter’s pelt is one of the 
most valuable of furs. Sometimes, however, a hunter 
will take up his position upon a rock and lie in wait for 
otters to come withir range of his rifle, but only so when 
he knows there is extra good feeding ground around. 
Even here, with the firm ground under him, he must be 
a quick and first-class rifle shot to enable him to bag his 
otter as it should be bagged, for while swimming about 
and on the move the brute affords but a very small and 
difficult target—F. J. N., in London Field. 


Voices of the Night. 


Watertown, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Through the Forest AND STREAM “Question Box” I 
would ask some of the readers that are posted in that line 
the names of birds with the clear and distinct whistle that 
are migrating nightly. The volume and tone would in- 
dicate bobolink or oriole, but it is a difficult matter to 
identify them. These return voices begin in early August 
and continue through September, and the number must 
be very great, although there is evidently a lessened num- 
ber the present season. INQUIRER. 


THE ONLY MANY-USE OIL 


Jt oils gun locks, reyolvers, reels, cylinders, valves. Just right. 
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Some Fellows I Have Met. 


Wheo I Had My Gun, 


WHEN Hans Ohlschmidt drove his prairie schooner up 
the Platte River valley, some thirty years ago, and finally 
settled on the banks of that Broad be-sandbarred stream, 
wild geese were so plentiful that they were a nuisance to 
the scattered settlers, who actually had to drive them from 
the fields. 

This fact was made known to me on a late trip to the 
Platte when I met Hans, who, by way of comparison I 
presume, became reminiscent; my small string of white 
brant evidently impressing him as insignificant. 

While seated on a truck at the railway station waiting 
for a train which was hours late, to take me home, the 
old German, who has lost none of the Fatherland charac- 
teristics nor improved his English greatly since he came 
out of the East, joined me, and we soon were talking 
together. 

It was after I learned he was an old settler that I got 
him started on the subject of goose shooting, which had 
certainly earlier been good in the locality but was now 
quite indifferent, as my small bag attested. 

“I presume you have shot a great many geese since you 
came here?” I remarked. 

“Ach, Gott im Himmel,” he replied, “von tousand, 
more as dat, fife huntered yet.” 

“Is that so?” said I, passing him a cigar, and he sat on 
the truck beside me. 

“Yah,” and he puffed and puffed to get a good light, 
“das ist recht. I kills me ein und zwanzig mit two shoots 
vonce.” 

“On the same day?” I inquired. 

He looked at me in disgust, and went on with some 
warmth. “Vot you tink, I am shodding two days in vonce, 
yet? Not much, I guess not, I kills him von, two, eins, 
zwei, verstehst du, yes?” 

“What! You mean to tell me you killed twenty-one 
geese with two barrels?” 

“Sure, like nuddings,” he replied. 

I lighted up a fresh cigar and begged him to tell me 
all about it, and he did; and if I had got nothing but his 
story, and could half retell it, I would have been repaid 
for the trip. 

Joe, it seems, was a half-breed who had been working 
for Hans, and while he cared nothing more for goose or 
duck shooting than the average Indian, he could call the 
birds to perfection. 

Geese had been congregating on a bar near the house 
for days, and their continual honk and cackle as they 
stood by the thousard on the flat sands, was a din that 
Hans proposed to stcp. 

“Come, Joe, ve give it to dem Canadas to-day, yet.” 
And together they left the house, Hans carrying a heavy 
gun, a powder horn and a bottle of No. 1 shot. They 
were soon digging the sand on a towhead, while the last 
straggling geese left the river, just after daylight, to feed 
in the cornfields. 

“Make such a noise like de geeses ven he fly high over, 
but ven he light don’t make it some more,” were Hans’ 
instructions to Joe as they finished the pit in which they 
were to hide. 

Up to this point of his narrative it was extremely hard 
to keep from laughing at Hans’ construction of very 
broken English, as it would have made a sadder story 
nearly as cheerful; end I regret that I am compelled to 
omit certain adjectives which, to his notion, must have 
added force to his re:narks. 

“Ve shust make a vade,” Hans continued, “and by de 
towhedt und dot fool Joe, he step in queeksand and try 
to step queek oud ani fall all over in, and I must to help 
him. I drops mine mussiling loater in de vawter, und 
cetch Joe by de neck of de coat und pull like plazes yet; 
but he don’t come ovdt. 

“T say to Joe, ‘et is to leave your poots in de sandt, yes?’ 

“Joe he say, “Tam de poots, you bring a pole und I 
climbs me like a morkey oudt.’ ‘Yah, yah,’ I say, und I 
reach him such a dexdt trees, und he pooty queek pulls 
himself oudt. 

“Den I say, ‘Joe, de gun is loosed,’ und he make me 
madt when he say, ‘I give a two whoops | dondt own 
him,’ and he gives ne such a laugh like a Injun horse, 
you know, yes? no? 

“Vell, I look me for de gun in de vawter for more as 
hour, vile Joe sits by de fire and swears yet, but I cares 
noddings, I find de gun und go und dry him by de fire 
oudt. I say to Joe und mine tog Schneider, ‘Come on, 
poys, ve now vill lay for de geeses.’ 

“Joe ese von deadt game sports, und he queek make 
such a teegoys mit charcoals and sticks to look like live 
geeses, und I loads me mine mussiling loater for such a 
bear shoodings. 

“Joe he make some foolishness mit me all time, und 
say, ‘Hans, vy you don’t git such a breeches loater und 
trow de blunderbuss in de rever?’ 

“Py golly, dat make me so madt I tink I cand’t shoot 
straight ,und I say, ‘I will queek show you ven I shoot de 
gun off,’ und he queek go behindt me and say, ‘Hans, look 
at de geeses.’ 

“Ve trow Schneider by the pit in, und I say to Joe if 
he shall talk some more I might by mistake shoodt him, 
yet, yes? : 

“Joe never but von time make de noise like de geeses, 
und de flock come und set on de sand und yust vash up 
und talk like vomens, Joe say, “Vy de dunder you dondt 
shoot yet? I say in such a goose talk, ‘Shut opp und vait 
a minute,’ und I point de gun by his ear und he shuts 
queek up. 

“More und more as dat some geeses comes by de sand 
bar, yet, and Joe he go crazy und pound his headt by de 
sand, und points his hand like a gun, but you bedt he 
dondt say sometings yet. 

“I guess was more as tousand geeses on sand bar, und 
I yust rest me mine mussiling loater on sand pile and took 
von long aim und pvuil de trigger—von, two, bang! bang! 
und, Gott im Himmel, souch a trouble broke loose. 

“I vos kicked on Schneider, und he yelps, and Joe he 
swear some more und rub his eyes de sand oudt. I queek 
got up and say, ‘Joc, you now can see vy I dondt need 
such a breeches loater,’ und I say to mine tog Schneider, 
‘Go fetch de geeses’; und he chases a cripple oudt of de 
rever und to de next county, yet. 
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“I say to Joe, ‘Now we go home,’ und ve pick up 
tventy-one geeses. 

“Joe, he is such a hobo, anyhow, he say, “Hans, you go 
home und bring de vagon yet, und I stays mid de geese.’ 
He vas a lopster, anyhow.” 

Just then the train whistled and as it pulled up to the 
station Hans made me promise to come back in two 
weeks and get some Canadas, which I did; not twenty- 
one, however, but I did have the pleasure of some good 
shooting, and above all saw Hans and his wonderful 
“mussiling loater” in action. NoyNeEK. 


Wild Rice and Wild Ducks. 


Newark, N. J., Sept. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Inclosed you will find a cliping, which I cut out of a 
Newark paper. I hope you will put it in this week’s 
Forest AND STREAM, as it will interest a good many 
of your New Jersey readers. G. D. M. 








The enclosure is a report in the Newark Evening 
News, of Sept. 13, from Lincoln Park: Dr. Unger, of 
Paterson, and Artie Zeliff, of this village, were out 
yesterday morning in Bog-and-Vlie swamp after snipe, 
and in passing one of the ponds filled with wild rice 
flushed a flock of ducks, which had settled in there to 
feed. Three birds fell at the first shots fired, and the 
remainder of the flock flew to an adjoining pond about 
a quarter of a mile away. By chasing up the birds from 
pond to pond twelve in all were bagged before it began 
to rain so hard as to drive the hunters from the field. 

It is unusual for ducks to come in so early in the 
season, but in all probability they came down in ad- 
vance of the storm from further north. 

Since the planting of the wild rice in the Bog-and- 
Vlie pond-holes, a year ago last April, the plant has 
done remarkably well and affords a feeding ground for 
vast numbers of ducks in their migrations from the 
Canadian wilds to the sounds and bays of North Caro- 
lina and Virginia. Last fall large bags were secured 
here, when none could be found anywhere else for miles 
around. The rice is just ripening now, and on every 
stalk hangs a well-filled head of rice, the wild ducks’ 
favorite food. 

The rice was brought from Minnesota and planted as 
an experiment. It had been tried several times before 
in New Jersey, but had failed every time, as the right 
conditions did not exist for its best development in the 
localities where planted. To insure success the rice 
must be planted in soil that is constantly covered with a 
few inches of water, but it must not be deep during the 
growing season. Land that is flooded during part of 
the year only will not do for its cultivation. , 

The prospects for all kinds of game, except quail, 
in the vicinity of Lincoln Park were never better than 
they are this fall. Snipe shooting in the swamps and 
lowland meadows has already begun and fine bags have 
been made. Now that ducks have begun to arrive the 
snipe and ducks will afford plenty of sport until Novem- 
ber, when the rabbit and partridge season will open. 

The quail were apparently all frozen out last winter, 
as none have been seen this season at all, but rabbits 
and partridge fared better, the former securing shelter 
under farmers’ outbuildings and haystacks and the latter 
in the thick cedars on the mountain side. 

The past season has been a remarkably good one for 
breeding on account of the dry weather when the young 
were very small, and those left from last year have 
multiplied wonderfully. The result is that rabbits and 
partridges were never more plentiful than they are now. 

The deer that have made the vicinity of Lincoln Park 
their home for the last two years are still in the neigh- 
borhood, but as New Jersey law forbids that they 
be shot for several years to come, they can hardly be 
looked for as legitimate game. 


North Carolina Notes. 


RALEIGH, N. C., Sept. 22.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The outlook for what our people here call partridges, but 
what our northern friends call quail, is certainly very 
promising. The summer was a remarkably wet one, 
though luckily June was dry, that being the month when 
the young birds are apt to suffer from too much rain. 
As a result there are very good broods, and the young- 
sters looked very well indeed. I have had the opportu- 
nity of seeing a good many coveys in my rambles and 
also here through my farmer and sporting friends in a 
number of counties. There is a great deal of food for 
the birds, and the acreage in cow peas, which, after all, 
is the best food for the birds, and which really increases 
their size, it seems, is larger than ever before in my 
recollection. . 

Your correspondent will about Thanksgiving time. give 
the annual rabbit hunt to his friends, Governor Glenn 
and the other State officers. We will repair again to the 
century-old home of Mr. Samuel Wilder, a few miles 
west of Raleigh, and we will have thirty-two dogs, all 
thoroughbred beagles. No guns will be used and there 
are a thousand acres of land to hunt over. A turkey din- 
ner is to be, as usual, one of the features of the day, and 
ex-Gov. Charles B. Aycock will come up from Goldsboro 
to be the writer’s guest for the hunt. We ought to get, 
and probably will, twenty-five to thirty rabbits. Last 
year we caught nineteen. 

Most of the North Carolina fox hounds will go to the 
great meet of the Virginia-Carolina fox hunters’ meet 
at the Mecklenburg. Hotel, Chase City, Va., Oct. 24-28. 
This is to be made the largest meet ever known in the 
United States, or perhaps in the world. as from 750 to 
1,000 dogs will be there. A good deal of attention is 
being paid to fox packs in North Carolina now, and 
this association has stimulated this. 

The foxes, all of them rays, in this county have nearly 
been exterminated. this having been the work of the Boy- 
lan pack, which up to a few years ago the late Mr. 
William Bovlan had kept for twenty-five years or more, 
numbering from forty to sixty. does. The son of Mr. 
Boylan, Mr. Wi.liam M. Boylan, tells me a very strange 
thing about the bite of dogs, this heing that he has been 
bitten a score of times by dogs of the pack which were 
said to be mad, and never was affected in the least, He 


firmly believes that the attack and death of persons who 
have been bitten was due solely-to-frrght—that is fear of 
hydrophobia. He tells me of a case in which a negro 
was attacked by one of the hounds, which suddenly went 
mad. Mr. Boyland, minus clothing, dashed out of_his 
room with a shotgun and found the man down andthe 
dog at work on his throat and face, and had literally to 
blow the dog’s head away in order to stop the furious 
beast. The man never suffered from the many bites given 
him. All over North Carolina is a popular belief in the 
mad-stone as a cure for hydrophobia, and the writer has 
heard of four of these stones, one of which has for 
twenty-five years or more been in great request. How- 
ever, when persons are. bitten now the rule is to take 
them north for Pasteur treatment, not everybody having 
faith in the mad-stone. 

The deer hunting season has opened and reports from 
the east are to the effect that there are many deer in fine 
condition. Governor Glenn will take a hunt near New- 
bern early in October or early in November. 

In a small way one or two experiments are in progress 
in breeding pheasants, but nothing extensive has yet been 
done, though there are great advantages since the game 
laws are not only stricter and more complete, but are so 
much better observed than ever before. The chief game 
warden tells me that he has had very little trouble this 
summer in enforcing the law. There are now forty-two 
under-wardens. These report that the plumage birds on 
the coast are more numerous than ever before. The 
writer observed more of such birds during a trip along 
the sounds in August than in many years. There are two 
rookeries of cormorants in this State and some pelicans 
have been seen along the coast during the summer. 

The most encouraging thing about bird protection is 
the interest which the farmers are showing in it. It was 
thought at first they would not like the law, thinking it 
was a deprivation of rights which they fancied they had, 
but they have looked from a very sensible viewpoint, and 
have very heartily helped in enforcing it. The Audubon 
Society has sent out many thousands of leaflets which 
give information about the bird. 

The sounds, where the ducks delight in the wild celery, 
notably Currituck Sound, will be better policed this sea- 
son than ever before, as there will be two patrol boats in 
the service, while last season there was only one. North- 
ern members of the Audubon Society continue to express 
a very lively interest in its work in North Carolina, 
which more than any other State in the South, except 
Florida, is engaged in the work of protecting all song, 
plumage and game birds. 

The wiiter was shown this week some of the women’s 
hats for the coming season, and found that some styles 
were made entirely of feathers, these being arranged ou 
a sort of frame of canvas. The feathers were of various 
colors, and it was rather difficult to determine from what 
fowls they came. The dealers said that gallant bird, the 
rooster, furnished them, but the writer does not vouch 
for this. Very few of the women seem to mind wearing 
bird feathers; in fact, some of them would wear live 
birds, fastened by the legs, or for that matter stuck 
through with a hatpin, only providing that such use was 
fashionable. No doubt all over the country hats entirely 
of feathers will be seen a little later, and the authorities 
interested in bird protection might well now look into the 
establishments where such headgear is turned out and 
find out what kinds of feathers are used and whence 
they came. Frep A. O ps. 


The Natural Enemies of Birds. 


BY EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH. 


Frem the “Special Report on the Decrease of Certain Birds, and 
its Causes, with Suggestions for Bird Protection.” in the 
Fifty-second Annual Report of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Agriculture. 





Concluded from Page Y8 
The Mink. 


Minks feed along water courses, where they kill a 
water-fowl now and then. They also make excursions 
overland, killing mice, as does the weasel. At times 
they kill many domestic fowls and some birds. - Mr. 
Brewster has recorded, in “Bird-lore,” the almost com- 
plete destruction of a colony of bank swallows by one 
or more minks. Mr. H. B. Bigelow says: “Minks 
kill few if any quail or partridges, but a good many 
ducks on the marshes. I have found black ducks, 
evidently killed and partly eaten by them.” Their fur 
is valuable now; they are trapped much, so they are 
rather rare, which is fortunate for birds and poultry. 


The Skunk. 


‘The skunk is a sluggish and rather stupid animal, but 
knows enough to steal young chickens from under 
the mother at night. When a boy I once surprised a 
skunk apparently eating some grouse eggs, while the 
bird hovered round, afraid to come to close quarters. 
Wishing to interrupt the proceedings, I undertook to 
investigate, but was so warmly received by the un- 
daunted animal that it was soon left in undisputed pos- 
session of its ill-gotten meal. Probably the injury 
done by skunks to birds has been exaggerated. While 
occasionally they may stumble on a nest of eggs or 
young birds, they are too slow to pursue and overtake 
any bird that is able to use its wings or legs. I have 
seen forty fowls roosting two and one-half feet from the 
ground in safety, while night after night, skunks came 
and ate refuse from the ground in the same coop. 

Hunters, finding the nest of a game bird despoiled 
of its contents, are very likely to attribute it to a skunk, 
without sufficient evidence. Most people who have 
been much in the woods believe that skunks eat many 
birds’ and turtles’ eggs; but thus far I have been able 
to find but one man who has seen the skunk eating birds’ 
eggs. This may be mainly- because the skunk usually 
hunts .at night: but Mr. Martin L. Sornborger writes 
from Haydenville that he has actually seen the skunk 
eating the eggs in a grouse’s nest. He also says he has 
found the remains of young birds in the stomachs of 
some skunks that he has examined. 


Other Minor Enemies. 
Three observers each report snakes, pheasants and 
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orioles as destructive to young birds. The pb] 
is-atdeadly enemy to birds, and eats the youn 
both on the ground and in trees. 

snakes are probably less destructive. 
' The introduced pheasant (Phasianus torquatys 


ack snake 


& in nests 
Other species oj 


: reported as kill.ng young chickens and game birds but 


the evidence against it is circumstantia 
strong. 

Orioles are reported as tearing down the Nests of 
other birds and destroying the eggs—a trick of which 
a few individuals are undoubtedly guilty. P 

Raccoons, being nocturnal, omnivorous and fair 
climbers, are probably destructive wherever they are 
common; but there is little evidence against them as 
destroyers of birds, and they are no longer numerous 
in many parts of this State. 


1, and not very 





t“Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers,” John Burroughs, Pp. 87. 





John Davidson. 


Joun Davinson, for the past thirty years had been 
known throughout the United States and Canada as one 
of the best and most successful breeders of hunting dogs 
in this country, as well as for his connection with the 
bench shows of his own and other countries. 

Mr. Davidson was pre-eminently a lover of the dog 
and of everyone who loved a dog. He was oiten sought 
to judge the leading classes of hunting dogs ai the many 
bench shows in every section of the country, from New 
York to San Francisco, and from Maine to Florida, and 
to the perplexing and trying duties of this position he 
carried ability, experience and incorruptible honesty, [t 
was ever said of “Honest John” that no man had money 
enough to buy his opinion or to “warp” his judgment 
He was not always right, perhaps, and sometimes diplo- 
macy would have dictated a course different from that 
he chose to pursue, but it remains to be said by his worst 
enemy, if he had one, that he was unswervingly honest. 

John Davidson was born in the Highlands of Scotland, 
and came to America when a boy, going almost at once 
to Monroe, Mich., where. he found service with W. H. 
Boyd as bookkeeper in the leading hardware establish- 
ment. Afterward he was employed by Hon. Thomas 6. 
Cole, of Monroe, to take charge of his stock farm, which 
was a large one, and here John found congenial occy- 
pation in the handling of the large numbers of fine 
horses, which were owned by Mr. Cole. 

Upon the death of his employer, and the sale of the 
stables, Davidson followed the hunting instinct which 
was strong within him, and became a noted field shot 
and dog breaker, conducting parties south and southwest 
to most successful and enjoyable sport. He had always 
made his home near Monroe on a little farm some two 
miles from the city, where his kennels were and where he 
bred some of the most successful dogs of their day~ 
Donald Bane, Ailsa and scores of others. From here he 
sent their progeny to delighted purchasers. English and 
Irish Setters were John’s favorites, though in the earlier 
days he leaned toward the Blue Beltons. 

John had recently returned from Toronto, Ont., where 
he was an exhibitor instead of a judge, and where he 
had some fine animals on view. He contracted a severe 
cold while returning from that place and was ill for a 
few days succeeding his return, but mending somewhat 
he was imprudent and exposed himself and suffered a re- 
lapse. His death was a great shock to his friends, who 
supposed that he was but slightly indisposed. His age 
was about seventy-five years. Good old John. good-by. 

FrANK Heywooo. 


Kansas Prairie Chickens. 


ToreKa, Kan., Sept. 21.—The best district for prairie 
chickens is the western part of the State—the counties of 
Ellis, Trego, Barton and Kiowa. Ducks are everywhere, 
though the favorite spots are at Ellinwood, on the salt 
marsh and at McPherson, in the McPherson basin. 

Herman Crow and C. C. Houston returned yesterday 
from Greensburg, Kiowa county, where they found ex- 
cellent prairie chicken shooting. They brought back 
forty-five chickens. “We killed twenty-seven chickens 
the last day we were there and forty-five during the three 
days,” said Mr. Crow. “The new game law has made 
the open season for chickens fifteen days later than the 
old law, and as a result the birds are two weeks older, 
are stronger and more wild and not so easy to kill.” 

There are nineteen counties in Kansas in which it 1s 
unlawful to shoot either quail or chicken at any time of 
year. The counties are: Hamilton, Scott, Wichita, 
Greeley, Smith. Sherman, Rooks, Stafford. Gray, Grant, 
Stanton, Haskell, Decatur, Hodgeman, Stevens, Morton, 
Finney, Crawford and Bourbon. 


Adirondack Elk Killed. 


Onronta, N.-Y., Sept. 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
At Norwich, N. Y., the 16th I got report from three 
gunners who opened the season on grouse and woodcock 
in good shape. : The three killed fourteen grouse and ten 
woodcock. They said the young grouse were very small 
and not worth shooting. Gray squirrels were reported 
quite plentiful in that section. A Mr. Aldrich, who 1s 
building a State hatchery in the Adirondacks, says that 
he has seen two carcasses of elk lying in the woods that 
had been shot down in pure waritonness by some one un- 
worthy the name of man and left to rot. What a pity 
that the guns used by such people could not burst and 
blow their heads off. A case of the hunter being hunt 
would be all right, too, I think. E. H. K. 


“Tt’s strange how the mere intonation of the voice can change 
the entire meaning of a sentence.” “Yes, but no matter what 
tone of voice vou use there’s one sentence that can never express 
anvthing but doubt.” “What's that?” “When one man says s 
another: ‘Of course. you know your own business better than 
do.’ ’—Philadelphia Press. 


“What is butter to-day?” asked the pessible customer. Ba. | 
ter js butter to-day,” answered the waggish grocer. with & shrie 
of laughter. “Glad to hear it,” ‘said the other cheerfully; 
last I got here was axle grease.”—Cleveland Leader. 


THE MANY-USE OIL Co., N. Y. 
Write for free sample. Thin oils cause film of rust on guns. Ads, 
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The Log of a Sea Angler. 


White Sea Bass—A Brace of Fifty Pownders—The Leap- 
ing Shark—Digging Among the Anciexts, 


BY CHAS, F. HOLDER. 





San NICHOLAS was a purple blur on the horizon; we 
had run out of the wind and were rising Santa Barbara 
rock to the east under power when the yacht ran into a 
most remarkable sea. It was a dead calm, and the sea, 
an intense blue, looked as though it had been oiled, so 
clean was the surface, then the yacht rose on a heavy 
ground swell that seemed to come from nowhere, and a 
moment later we were riding the kind of swells I read 
about as a boy, seen rounding the horn by the famous 
navigator of the day. If I am not mistaken I have seen 
water over the topsailyard of a full-rigged ship when she 
pitched in a certain hurricane we were riding out, yet 
these waves did not impress me as did the big, smooth 
rollers that came silently along, lifting us like a chip, 
then sliding away to make way for another. If one of 
those seas had broken it would have been a sad day for 
us; but they did not break, and for twenty minutes we 
steanied over them, and to see one or two at regular dis- 
tances coming up behind was appalling. We ran out of 
them as we passed the rock of Santa Barbara, twenty-five 
miles from Santa Catalina, and were soon on a smooth sea 
—a sea of turquoise. I believe if anyone should take the 
trouble to compare articles or chapters which I have writ- 
ten on the color of the ocean and its beauties it will be 
found that each one is the most beautiful, each possesses 
the most intense blue. This is an amiable weakness and 
applies to fishing. I often find that the last fish is the 
gamiest. puts up the best fight, and is the finest fish in 
the world. I once wrote an article on angling, and when 
I gave it a final reading I found I had given each separate 
fish the credit for being the hardest fighter; and I really 
thought so at the time. I believe all enthusiastic anglers 
have a failing of this kind; it is only another kind of 
optimism and the indulgence does no harm. 

This leads me to say that in these southern California 
waters the white sea bass is the game of game. If you 
do not know him picture in your mind’s eye a plump, well 
conditioned weakfish; lengthen him out to five feet, ex- 
pand him to the proportions that are suggestive of 50 
pounds, give him the general appearance of a salmon but 
with a pinkish gray back, a siivery white belly, throw in 
some peacock blue about the head in flashes, patches and 
scintillations; impart to this fish a certain gravity and 
dignity that will make five or six hundred come slowly 
along, divide at the boat so that you can almost hit them 
with an oar, and you have the fish that I saw in Cabrillo 
Harbor as we dropped anchor. 

There was a large school of sardines there and the 
bass were lying partly under them. Taking the dinghy I 
was presently in their midst. I rigged a light yellow-tail 
rod, using a No. 16 line, with a 7-0 hook, and cast into 
the school. As the line sank and disappeared I jerked it, 
and impaled a sardine that at once became a very lively 
bait. There was not much time to discuss the cruelty of 
this method of baiting a hook. nor did the sardine suffer 
long; the line straightened out, the reel sang loudly, 
ze-e-e-e high and low, now a baccarole, now a ragadoon, 
and Johnny Daly, the sharker, who was my bait man, 
whirled the boat around to place me face to the fish that 
was off somewhere in the south seas reeling off my line. 

“Dy’e hear that music?” whispered Johnny behind my 
ear. “By the powers, it’s the smartest thing; list!” 

Ze-e-e! Ze-e-e-e! sang the reel, and as I played on the 
leather pad brake it made the kind of music that starts 
the blood and sends it whirling through the veins. 

By this time I had stopped the fish, and Johnny de- 
clared that it had three hundred feet, and it was towing 
us slowly by the thread straight out into the little bay 
with its white patches of chalk cliffs, its grim heads of 
stone to the north, its white island, and always the ten- 
der, splendid blue of the ocean over which on the distant 
edge of the world the white caps of the Sierras were 
fringed against the sky. 

Perhaps you and I do not fish alike. I belonged to the 
Daly school of angling, which I cannot exactly explain; 
but the philosophy of it was that Johnny Daly, to quote 
him literally, “did not care a tinker’s dam whether he 
ever caught a fish or not.” 

“Tt isn’t for fish that ye go.a-fishin’.” said Johnny. 
“Divil a bit. It’s the hopin’, the anticipatin’, the ixpicta- 
tin, the longin’ and the waitin’. Sure if ye had a fish on 
all the time ye’d want to be paid, and there’s where 
anglin’ becomes fishin’.” 

_You can twist this Daly philosophy around to suit all 
kinds of situations, and I believe Daly and I must have 
been born under the same crab, as fishing or the catch 
has always been but a single factor at the game, and in 

this splendid sea there is always something to catch the 
eye 

Che water is the blue you know so well, and in it float 
thousands of gems of the sea. There is.a little crab-like 
creature so like a gem that some naturalist has named it 
sappharina; it is blue, red, yellow. gold and every pos- 
sible color, as though some one had. sprinkled the ocean 
with a handful of rubies, diamonds, emeralds and 
sapphires, and they were drifting with the tide. Then 
there are fairy-like forms of jellies never seen in the 
East, the blazing pyrosoma—a column of light at night, 
a phantom by day, and the line cuts into a veritable comet, 
or the dazzling physophora darts away—a radiant jellyfish 
with the gift of rapid motion. 

that graceful form floating on the surface is the argo- 
naut, and in the kelp ‘bed hard by there are a score of 
forms—fishes, crabs and others—that mimic their sur- 
rovndings and evade the sharpest-eyed enemy. 

But all this time the fish is towing the boat, and ever 
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and anon comes the ze-¢-e, ze-e-e-e as the reel gives 
tongue, like some old and melodious hound you have 
known. The game towed is partly across the little bay, 
then thinking of my thread of a line I began to reel, and 
away he went—ze-e-e, ze-e-e-e—always off and away, the 
water being too shallow for sucking, and all this towing 
and hauling was to reach deeper water. I began to reel 
and slowly brought him in, but not without many a rush, 
and many a struggle for supremacy. Once he dashed en- 
lirely about the boat, like a tarpon, and as I pushed the 
fighting he came to the surface a hundred feet away and 
lashed the water into foam—a sort of wild defiance—and 
all the time I was worn by conflicting emotions; I wanted 
him, yet disliked to kill so fair a fighter. But we needed 
food ; I convinced myself of that when I saw his fair pro- 
portions, and in he came, fighting every turn of the reel, 
a splendid creature, that made a rush half around the 
boat; then I brought him up sharply and Johnny tried to 
break my line with his gaff. Failing in that he gaffed and 
I held him at the rail a moment, then lifted him in, hold- 
ing him up that I might see his beauties. 

Surely no fish is so beautiful, so massive, so all satis- 
fying as the white sea bass when taken on light tackle, 
clearing your conscience of any suspicion of unfairness. 
One morning I took five such bass, each of which 
weighed over 50 pounds; and it is a singular fact that 
nearly all the white sea bass caught here weigh over 50 
pounds. 

This fish is by no means a common catch. Some years 
they appear in vast numbers and will not bite; again but 
few are seen and many are caught. When they are around 
the angler had better follow them up, as the school is 
always moving. The season may be said to begin in May 
and to last all summer, but very few are caught, and 1 
doubt if one hundred are taken any one year with the rod 
at Avalon. 

The bait for them is a live sardine, and when a school 
enters the bay of Avalon the small boy can go out and 
catch live bait for the anglers. I havé taken them by 
casting with heavy flying fish, and with sardines and 
smelt, and doubtless a spoon could be used to advantage. 

We took the big bass in shore and Johnny prepared him 
for cremation; as become such game a large hole was 
lined with flat rocks which were heated, and in this the 
game was placed. and baked, then served on a plank by 
the light of the moon. 

Johnny Daly was a professional sharker. He caught a 
small oil shark and sold the oil to one firm and the fins 
to the Chinese. Nearly all his catch was made at the head 
of Catalina Harbor, where the small oil sharks came in 
to breed, and where their fins could be seen moving about 
at this time above the surface. 

Johnny told me that his sharks were game, so I deter- 
mined to test it, and one morning found myself with rod 
on the back, Johnny on hand as chummer. He baited my 
hook with about 6 pounds of fish. then taking it out about 
one hundred feet dropped it overboard while I sat down 
upon the sands to wait. Very soon the reel began to 
click. when about ten feet of line had gone out I gave the 
shark the butt, and up into the air went a long, slender 
creature, marked like a tiger and about five feet in length. 
It did not fling itself about, as I had seen the leaping 
shark of Texas, but it made a fair jump which was re- 
peated seyeral times, then it made a savage rush up the 
beach, taking my line and forcing me to run along the 
sands, Johnny Daly prancing after me, brandishing a long 
and angular gaff and calling on all the saints to witness 
its speed and gallant play. 

With some difficulty I turned the fish, and back up the 
beach we went, Daly up to his knees, now dashing back 
filled with excitement, enthusiasm and certain artificial 
energies which belong to the calling. Up the beach we 
went, the fish bearing off hard, now almost taking me 
into the water, or making a dash for deeper water; but in 
half an hour I conquered him with the thread of a line, 
and Johnny gaffed him in gallant style and came out of 
the water a red faced sea dog, towing the beautifully 
marked game that was four feet long and weighed 63 
pounds. 

There is a prejudice against sharks, but if we could 
have called this fish a gray tarpon or a striped bonito it 
would have passed as very fair game and its good points 
made much of. 

If the angler cares to test tackle and enjoys beach fish- 
ing where there is no necessity for wading, and where 
the game is played up and down the beach, Catalina Har- 
bor is an excellent place. It is a miniature fjiord, almost 
land-locked, surrounded by hills, its entrance guarded by 
a mountain which I named Torquemada in honor of the 
padra of old, the first one of his cloth to land on the isle 
of Summer. In the center of the harbor is a peculiar 
sand spit, a miniature Cape Cod that reaches out into the 
bay and has the appearance of being artificial. In former 
years a large herd of sea elephants lived here; but Scam- 
mond killed the last in 1850 or thereabouts. 

In the afternoon we bore away down the coast, run- 
ning in for water at the Torqua Spring. That is one of 
the standard jokes to try on a tenderfoot. I recall the 
light just out of Norfolk, that rises directly out of the 
water with no land about it. We always told the new- 
comer along those ducklined shores that the lightkeeper. 
as isolated as he was, raised all his own vegetables, as he 
did, with block and tackle; and so at Santa Catalina the 
skipper will ask if you would like to sample the Torqua 
Spring and will slow up at a buoy a hundred or more 
feet off shore in deep blue water. Here he will fish mp 
a hose that leads to the. Torqua Spring, unscrew the cap 
and present-it to you, ard you drink to the memory of 
Torqua, who in the legendary lore of the place. is sup- 
posed to be an Indian who made a desperate effort for 
freedom against the Spaniards in the long ago. 

With Mexican Joe-I-made a few days ago an organized 
+ effort to determine the age of the large graveyard at this 


town of Cabrillo. When I first saw it it was a black 
pateh in the landscape, a mass of burnt sand, shells and 
debrig, and has, in all probability, produced more Indian 
objects in stone, bone and wood then any deposit on the 
island, and I have mapped them all. There was a large 
Indian town where Avalon stands to-day, and every 
cafion had its village or camp site. We made a trench 
into the old kitchen window from the beach, and it was 
evident that the natives had lived and cooked over the 
spot for ages, so blackening the sand that it was a land 
mark out to sea. In a short time we struck the layers of 
graves and found five here before hardpan was reached; 
in the section which Joe worked out with the care of a 
sculptor, the exact position of the bodies could be seen. 
Around it had been placed mortars, pestles, fishhooks, 
beads and various household goods. The lower level con- 
tained nothing but implements of shell, stone and wood; 
but the upper ones had metal bell clappers, Venetian 
beads, old knives, pieces of copper wire and more bell 
clappers, showing that the lower deposit dated back prior 
to the time of the Spanish invasion and may have been 
four hundred or four thousands years old. 

While we were at work some tourists came ashore and 
began to help themselves to the beads, which were scat- 
tered on the sands. I was thinking what I could say that 
would induce them to stop robbing us, when one of* the 
women who had caved in an ancient Santa Catalinan al- 
most on my head, suddenly asked: “Mister, what did all 
these skeletons die of?” I assumed my most mysterious 
air and said: “Madam, this is confidential. I don’t wish 
to alarm these people, but are you immune?” “No, I’m 
Mrs. John Daly, of Hackensack,” replied the lady. “I 
mean are you proof against contagion?” “Where is it?” 
replied Mrs. Daly, growing a shade paler and almost slid- 
ing into the pit. “Do you see that dark man working at 
that brown skeleton? He’s the professor. He’s hunting 
for germs. All these people died of black cholera.” Mrs. 
Daly (her name was not Daly) tossed the beads she had 
taken into the trench, and a few moments later the entire 
party left us in peace. 

How long ago this island was inhabited it would be 
difficult to say, but I believe it was the home of tribes 
similar to these on the main land many thousands of 
years ago, and I base my opinion on a single find. It 
happened I was in the center of the island in a heavy rain 
during which a wash was formed on the slope of one of 
the mountains and a section made thirty feet in height. 
I am not a geologist nor am I an archzologist. I only see 
things and form my opinons from the evidence at hand, 
and I was convinced that this mountain side had not been 
moved for thousands of years, yet in the bottom of the 
section amid the gravel of the ages, I found a nest of 
abalone shells, one four inches long, then others, packed 
in and selected by some child, possibly ages ago. Of all 
the curious things I found on this island this impressed 
me the most; it was the toy of a little child. 


Bass Fishing on the Ocean Pier. 


THE principal am-sement of the tourists at Long 
Beach—a coast resort on the Pacific twenty miles south 
of Los Angeles, Cal.—is fishing on the Long Pier, which 
extends several hundred feet into the Father of Oceans. 
A great variety of fish are caught—sardines, young 
mackerel, bass, yellow-tail, halibut and jewfish—one of 
the latter caught this winter weighing 377 pounds. A 
correspondent writing from there sketches the following 
characteristic incident: 

She was a peach, a vision in a picture hat and a ma- 
genta-colored skirt of some light, fluffy material that no 
mere man may be expected to know the name of, and not 
enly the young men but every grizzled old fisherman on 
the pier turned to take a look at her as she passed. She 
was squired by a dapper young fellow in a rainceat and 
big-checked trousers; from a lancewood pole carried by 
each it was plain they were on fishing bent. 

He bought twenty-five cents worth of bait of “Buck” 
Dolger. “Buck” usually sells by the nickel’s worth—and 
they sat down on a string piece to enjoy the sport. 

“Reginald Kip Osterhaus!” she exclaimed at once, 
“you are not putting a dear little fish on that hook alive?” 

“That’s what I am doing, Pet,” replied Reginald. 

“You cruel, cruel thing,” she said, and pouted. 

“Now, Gladys, do be reasonable. We want a big fish 
to tell about back East, and this is the only way to catch 
em.” 

“O, Reggie, what funny brown bird is that diving after 
the bait?” 

“That’s a diver—hell diver we call ’em when they steal 
our bait,’ volunteered a redheaded urchin whose bare 
legs dangled over the edge while he watched a cotton 
line and clam-baited hook at the end of it. “Gee, he’s 
got yours already.” 

“What shall I do, what shall I do?” screamed the girl, 
dancing round on her high-heeled boots. 

“Play him for a sucker,” said the boy. “Let him swaller 
it hard an’ fast. There, now, reel in. Jiminy, you’ll have 
roast duck for dinner.” 

A battle royal now commenced between th: girl and 
the duck—the latter known locally to some five hundred 
victims as “Billy.” The duck had the fish and thook down 
his throat and paddled desperately against the force 
which was robbing him of his dinner. 

“Yellow-tail, yellow-tail!” some one screamed at this 
juncture, and in a moment the girl had an audience of 
about five hundred eager to see the sport. 

She wound, and wound, obeying instructions of her boy 
mentor to the letter, and by and by it seemed: as if the 
hook would hold this time and “Bill~-’ be landed sure 
enough, but just as the duck was being lifted from the 
water it threw back its head; coughed up th¢ tid-bit, ang 
paddied off serene as a symmer morning, = «° ') ™ 
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“He's played that game on more’n five hundred,” cried 
the boy, “Them divers got so sassy we had to shoot 
about a dozen; but riobody ’d touch ‘Billy.’ ” 

Ten, fifteen minutes passed, then there came a rush, a 
scattering of the millions of yourg mackerel beneath, and 
Reggie’s reel spun round as if a five hundred horsepower 
electric motor had been hitched to it. : 

“Tt’s a whale, Reggie! It’s a whale!” screamed the girl. 
“T saw him plainly.” 

“Tt’s a black bass,” cried the boy, “and a 250-pounder. 
Play him, mister, play him.” 

Again the cry of “Yellow-tail, yellow-tail,” was raised, 
and the crowd surged over to watch the conflict. 

The young fellow was game. Out spun the silken line 
until it neared the end, when he checked it and began 
slowly to wind in. Slowly, foot by foot, the bass came 
in until feeling the shortening line it made another rush, 
and away would go the reel nearly to its limit, to be fol- 
lowed by the reeling in process again. So for half an 
hour, then the bass began to show signs of weakening, 
and the general cry was “Reel him in, reel him in.” 

“Where's the gaff?” cried some one as the bass drew 
near, showing its silvery side. 

Tad Caldwell had it, and stationed himself with two 
or three more on the lower deck within a foot or two of 
the water. Now was the crucial moment. The big fel- 
low drew near, half bottom-side up, all his strength and 
spirit gone, was cleverly hooked in the gills, and half a 
score of willing hands lifted him on to the pier—a big 
fellow estimated to weigh 200 pounds. 

“That'll do us for to-day,” said Reggie, proud and 
happy as a king. As for Gladys, she bent down and 
slipped a quarter into the freckled-faced boy’s willing 
palm. C. B. T. 


Where to Fish for Black Bass. 


THE object of this paper is not to give a description 
or even a list of the numerous lakes and rivers where 
the black bass is found. Such a description or list 
would be interesting and useful; but its purpose is to 
present a few suggestions to help the black bass angler, 
ignorant of the “good spots” of a lake or river, to make 
an intelligent surmise of their location. Of course 
even the tyro knows that it makes a vast difference in 
catching fish where the angler drops his fly or bait. 

Now, it is true that at many of our summer resorts, 
and winter, too, in the south, there are guides to con- 
duct him, for a consideration, to the fishing grounds, 
and right good fellows most of these guides are; but 
there are not a few lakes and rivers where the black 
bass flourishes and where the angler must depend upon 
himself to discover his whereabouts. And then, too, 
even where guides are obtainable it often gives a cer- 
tain zest to a day’s sport to rely solely on one’s own 
judgment as he hunts in unknown waters for the finny 
quarry. 

But there is a sort of half-way course between 
having a guide and depending wholly on one’s self, 
which it is wisdom to follow sometimes. Many years 
ago, when I was just getting the black bass fever, I 
went to a cozy little hotel on the banks of one of the 
most charming of the smaller lakes of New England. 
The first morning after my arrival-I was standing at 
the wharf chatting with my landlord, and enjoying great- 
ly the beautiful river.upon which my eyes rested, when 
two gentlemen came down from the hotel with rods and 
landing net and bait bucket. They quickly unmoored a 
dainty little rowboat, and were soon gliding out upon the 
shimmering waves. “After bass?” I queried of mine 
host. 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“Where are the good spots to fish for them?” I asked. 

He smiled blandly, and with a gesture of the hand 
meant to be graceful, swept over the whole three or 
four miles of the lake’s length. I made no comment, 
but his character, from the point of courtesy, had not 
risen in my estimation. 

Two or three years later I was summering at an- 
other of New England’s beautiful little lakes, also 
stocked with black bass. My landlord had been show- 
ing me about a lovely park, in which I had rented for 
the season one of a number of attractive cottages; and 
now we were seated in a rustic summer house over- 
looking the lake. “I have brought my fishing tackle, 
of course,” I said to him, “and mean to land some of 
your bass.” 

“{ trust you will,” he said genially, “and find here, 
too, the recuperation you need after the arduous duties 
of your profession.” 

I thanked him and asked: “Do you know the good 
pee, for fishing?,- I understand there are no guides 

ere.” 

“They are scarcely required,” he replied, and taking 
from his pocket a pencil and a letter, from which he 
tore a blank sheet, said, “See here, I will draw you a 
rough sketch of the lake, marking the chief places 
where the bass are usually caught.” He was an ex- 
cellent and rapid draughtsman, and in five minutes laid 
in my hand a very accurate and serviceable fishing 
chart of the lake. 

A little boy (the story is true) had a winsome sweet- 
heart and kept a diary, into which his mother would 
occasionally secretly take a peep. One day she read 
the following: “To-day I had the chance and kissed 
Mabel. Mabel’s mother saw me and only laughed. My 
mother found it out and spanked me. What a differ- 
ence in mothers!” 

What a difference in landlords! And yet it must be 
granted that the woods are full of landlords whose de- 
light it is to make the angler comfortable and happy, 
doing all in their power to assist him in quest for 
health and fish. And I would say anent mine host of 
the bland smile and sweeping gesture that I found 
later that he had many fine qualities, and he and I 
became fast friends, and are such to-day, so good friends 
that I think if re read these lines he will laugh heartily 
and send me a letter well worth the reading by guests 
that pester long-suffering landlords with all sorts of ill- 
advised questions. 

Now, not infrequently black bass are found in large 
numbers where the angler would little suspect, be- 
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cause there is nothing to indicate to him the character 
of «he bottom of the lake or river, and, further, be- 
cause there are ways of fish simply past finding out. 
Such spots are generally discovered accidentally. One 
morning I was trolling with rod and line in Lake 
Mashapaug, Conn., and caught, at a certain place, a 
fish weighing close on to four pounds. The following 
morning I had a similar experience, with the exception 
of the large size of the bass. That afternoon I rowed 
to that spot, dropped overboard the anchor, and threw 
out my line baited with.a lively minnow. Well, it was 
not long before I had a creel full of fish. That spot 
has proved to be as good as any on the lake for bass, 
though there is nothing to indicate it as such. 

In casting the angler often hits upon their unexpected 
gathering-places, for as he casts here and there he 
wisely does not confine himself wholly to throwing his 
lure where the appearance suggests the presence of his 
quarry. But, as a rule, the black bass is found where 
the predilections of his species are quite apparent. He 
likes, in spring and fall, to be close to the bank. Sand- 
bars, submerged rocks, lily-pads, old stumps and sunken 
trees attract him. In hot weather he prefers deeper 
water. He will seek, if there is a depth of eight or 
twelve feet of water for him, the close proximity of a 
shallow place where little fish congregate, preying upon 
any that may foolishly venture into deep water, oc- 
casionally swooping down or rather up upon the little 
fellows by no means safe in the shallows. When I have 
run out of bait I have caught, on one side of my boat, 
minnows with worms and, on the other, bass with the 
minnows thus obtained. 

To troll successfully the angler needs to know com- 
paratively little of the “good spots,” as he covers large 
stretches of the lake or river. He should not, as a 
rule, fish very far from shore, unless the water is very 
shallow, or the temperature hot, when he must troll 
deeper. The caster needs to be more particular; but 
it is chiefly the still-fisher who must exercise discern- 
ment. This is quite evident. He does not move from 
place to place constantly, but, having chosen his ground, 
casts anchor, and must wait some time, ordinarily 
fifteen or twenty minutes at least, to be at all certain, 
if he has had no strikes, that he would better try some 
other locality. He should scrutinize the shore and the 
water. The sandbar, the submerged rock and the like 
mean everything to him. But in a lake or a river, where 
the bass are at all plentiful and when they are biting 
freely, he will succeed as well as the caster, and with 
less exertion, which by the by is generally no advantage, 
and he will succeed better ordinarily than the troller 
and more scientifically, unless the troller uses a rod. 

I have been taking it for granted that the still-fisher 
uses a boat, which, when practicable, is the better 
course. But I have seen large catches made from the 
shore both by the still-fisher and the caster. 

Almost always it is better to fish where there is a 
ripple. The reason for this is, probably, because then 
the fish cannot so easily see the angler. But now and 
then the glassiest surface does not seem to interfere 
in the least with the biting. I have made large catches 
where there was not a sign of a ripple. It should 
never be forgotten that the black bass is an altogether 
whimmy fellow, not over dainty perhaps in his choice 
of food, but freaky, now biting seemingly indiscrim- 
inately at worms, frogs, minnows, crawfish and whatnot, 
anon making a selection of his food without any reason, 
so far as the angler can discover, a little later refusing 
absolutely to bite at any lure he may be proffered. And 
this puzzling behavior does not apparently sometimes 
have much, if anything, to do with the conditions under 
which he is angled for. Where yesterday he was fairly 
vicious in attacks on the bait cast to him, to-day, though 
a like day, one will use, in vain, every device to entice 
him. 

Still, he is well worth angling for. Few kinds of fish 
equal him in gameness and edibleness; and, indeed, his 
very whimminess adds a charm to his capture. The 
successful black bass angler must know where to fish, 
and then he must know how to wait patiently upon the 
mood of the wily, wary warrior he would meet in 
deadly combat. CorneLius W. Morrow. 


The St. Andrew’s Adventures. 


A bERELICT whale is the latest danger reported lurking 
in the middle Atlantic, directly in the course of trans- 
atlantic trade. Last Wednesday the tramp steamship St. 
Andrew, of the Phoenix Line, ran into a flathead whale, 
measuring eighty or ninety feet, and cut off ten feet of its 
tail. This portion of its anatomy is what a whale needs 
for steering apparatus, and, deprived of it, the whale 
that so unfortunately met the St. Andrew was left float- 
ing without ability to steer itself away, a great living 
carcass. The St. Andrew was not injured by the en- 
counter, but the mutilated whale, according to the cap- 
tain, will probably float there like the derelict of a ship, 
and prove a menace to smaller craft. The ship brought 
a cargo of a hundred stallions, and a lot of goats and 
golden pheasants, all crowded together on one deck with- 
out any sense of social distinctions. But the most inter- 
esting part of its cargo was a bird that it did not start 
with from the other side. It was a large and rare speci- 
men of osprey hawk, which flew out of a fog that cov- 
ered the water one day, evidently lost, and lighted on a 
spar. One of the men climbed up and captured it by 
throwing over it a canvas bag—New York Evening Post 
Sept. 23. 


A Pair of Muscalonge. 


Mr. E. A. Pertrone, of Chicago, sends us, with the 
query “can anyone beat it,” a record of two muskies 
caught by him on Sept. 9, weighing 40 and 45 pounds. If 
anyone has a one day’s score to top this we would be 
glad to record it, 


THE MANY-USE OIL. 


Coating on guns, reels and all metals; keeps rust off. —Adv, 
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Fish and Fishing. 
Trout Fishing tn Nocthern Q<ebec, 


THE trout fishing season has ended very satisfactorily 
for anglers in the greater part of northern Quebec. The 
open waters, especially those of Lake Edward and the 
immediate vicinity, have been very much frequented by 
visitors from the New England Seates, and while no 
catches of extra large fish as compared with the spring 
fishing, have been reported, the fish have been plentiful, 
and, as a rule, fishermen have had good sport. The 
weather has not been altogether pleasant for camping out 
during the latter part of September, owing to the large 
amount of rain. There were fewer guests at the Triton, 
and some of the other American clubs this autumn than 
in former years, but at the Nonamtum and Metabet- 
chouan clubs both members and guests were numerous, 
and some excellent sport is reported. Messrs. Taylor and 
White, of Waterbury, Conn., and Mr. Benham and party 
have had very fair fishing in the vicinity of Lake Kiski- 
sink, the trout having risen well both in Briggs’ Pool and 
also in the outlet of the lake among the lily pads. The 
portion of the Metabetchouan River, which flows through 
the limits of the club of that name, has also afforded good 
fall fishing. Dr. George R. Porter and Dr. Civilion 
Fones, of Bridgeport, did very well on the Bostonnais 
waters, and Mr. Nathan D. Bill and party, of Springficid, 


Mass., went home a few days ago, after a delightful- 


camping trip on the Iroquois Club limit, where Mr. Bill 
has a very pretty permanent camp. In addition to some 
very good trout fishing Mr. Bill was fortunate to get a 
couple of very good trophies in the shape of a moose and 
a caribou head. While this is certainly exceedingly good 
luck for one trip, yet it is by no means surprising, for it 
is doubtful if big game has ever been so plentiful since the 
building of the railway as it is at the present time in the 
Quebec and Lake St. John country. The work of pro- 
tection inaugurated there a few years ago is now bearing 
excellent fruit, and the whole country from a few miles 
north of Quebec, right up to Lake St. John is so full of 
moose and caribou that specimens of one or the other, and 
sometimes both, are reported as having been seen by 
hunting parties almost every day.” 

Mr. Smith, of New Haven, got a good caribou head on 
the Nonamtum Club limits only a few days ago, and on 
both the Triton and Tourilli preserves, big game is re- 
ported very plentiful. Caribou have already been killed 
this season a few. miles north of Quebec on the coloniza- 
tion road running from Stoneham to the vicinity of Lake 
Jacques Cartier, out of which body of water a number 
of very large brook trout have recently been taken. 

Several sportsmen, who came for both the hunting and 
fishing, are staying around here now that the fishing is 
over, awaiting the fall of the leaf for better shooting. In 
addition to big game, partridges are fairly abundant this 
fall in the northern woods. 

Though the “Fish and Fishing” column may not be the 
place to write so much about big game, my excuse must 
be that the sport is being now looked for by many anglers 
who came here before the close of the trout season to 
endeavor to have both shooting and fishing. To all who 
come to the Province of Quebec for shooting it is of in- 
terest to know that there have been some slight changes 
made by the new Minister of Colonization, Mines and 
Fisheries, the Hon. Mr. Prevost, in the regulations con- 
cerning hunting licenses. No more hunting license is 
issued |by the day; the lowest price at which the license 
can be obtained, even if only for a single day, being $25. 
This license, however, is good for the season, All non- 
residerits of this Province, whether they be honorary 
members or guests of clubs, must provide themselves with 
one of: these licenses before hunting here. The only ex- 
ceptions are active members of clubs, duly incorporated 
and holding a lease of a hunting territory in this Prov- 
ince. They must, however, be provided with a certifi- 
cate of membership signed by the president and secretary 
of the club, and such certificate does not confer the right 


to hunt outside of the territory leased by the club to 
which they belong. 


Ozananiche and Salmon. 


The Success obtained by the planting of salmon in Lake 
St. John, as illustrated by the taking of several adult fish 
during the present season both in the lake itself and also 
in some of its tributary waters, has encouraged Mr. 
Beemer, the proprietor of the Roberval hatchery, to con- 
tinue the good work, and he has made application for an- 
other lot of spawn from the Government hatchery at 
Tadoussac. Preparations are also being made for secur- 
ing a large supply of ouananiche spawn. Mr. Marcoux. 
the manager of the hatchery, reports a very large run of 
fish in the Metabetchouan River, which is entirely sct 
apart as a nursery for spawning fish. Here upon tlic 
spawning grounds immediately below the third falls, th: 
parent fish are easily secured and stripped in the month 
of October. Mr. Prevost visited the locality the other 
day to inspect the place and also looked very minutely 
into the hatchery and its furnishings. The fish still ris: 
very freely to the fly, and quite a number of them were 
taken out of the water with rod and line during the da: 
that the Minister spent there, all of them, of course, being 
returned to the water. One of the fish so taken wa: 
nearly 8 pounds in weight. A small ‘salmon, some 
pounds in weight, was among the fish so taken out of th 
water and immediately returned to it. 


Lake Trovt aod Bass. 


In many Ontario waters, and also on the Quebec sid 
of the Ottawa River, a good deal of interesting fishing i- 
enjoyed by anglers after those of Quebec have put awa) 
their rods and lines till another season. When the trou: 
and ouananiche fishing closes on Sept. 30, Quebecers, an’ 
even Americans who do their fishing here, seem to care 
for no other kind. Farther west anglers are now having 
a good deal of sport with the small-mouth black bass, am 
the lake or salmon trout, as it is popularly though im- 
properly, termed. Hereabouts the gray forked-tail trou: 
are very abundant, but fishermen: foo often think them 
enly worth killing upon night lines or when taken in nets 
It is strange that more of these pcople do not try the spor 
of trolling for the lakers with rod and line, A 20-pounder 
at the end of a rod and line is not to be despised, In 
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. ami and neighboring waters they troll for these 
pope ace up to the time of the formation of ice upon 
the water, and though the forked-tails are much more 
lentiful than in the summer months, they are found in 
on shallower water, and are not taken, as a rule, any- 
thing like so large as when angled for in warmer weather 
with very much longer lines, heavily oped. 
E E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 





Suspended Animation in Fishes. 


Sr. Jouns, N. F., Sept. 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have recently seen letters in the Forest AND STREAM 
about suspended animation in fishes, especially the case of 
some fish in India that were completely buried in baked 
or dried up mud, but in the next rainy season were found 
alive in the pools. The following story has been told me 
by a reliable man, but as I was not a witness to the act 
I cannot vouch for the truth or correctness of the tale as 
= story is, that my informant went trout fishing in a 
well stocked lake or pond during the winter, and that he 
caught several fairly-sized fish. The frost was keen, and 
when the trout were drawn from the water through the 
holes in the ice, they froze solidly before life had become 
extinct in them. They were frozen hard when the fisher 
reached his home, where under the influence of the heat 
the ice melted, the trout became limp and actually jumped 
before they became dead, which they did in a few minutes 
jn the ordinary course of nature. The theory of the nar- 
rator was that the frost and ice supplied the necessary 
life-giving elements to the fish. ; fp 

Another story, told by an old fishing guide: In the 
winter, while crossing a hook in a pond, he saw in the 
layers of ice caused by the overflowing of the waters, 
four or five trout. He cut them from their icy tomb, and 
after the warmer atmosphere, caused by the sun, had 
melted the particles of ice about them, the fish were alive. 
What is your opinion of the stories? 

That yarn about Professor Muller domesticating 
whales at Salena, and of his milking them and converting 
the product into butter and cheese is a gem of the first 


weter. The writer must possess a prolific lie-manufac- 
trring brain, and his statue should be carved while he is 
alive. BEOoTHIC. 


[We would accept both stories as true, if told, as our 
correspondent says they were, by persons of credibility.] 


Euizanerutown, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
regard to suspended animation of fish allow me to give 
you some experience with fish after being frozen. Sev- 
eral times at different periods I have had fish resuscitated 
after being frozen hard for several hours. My first ex- 
perience was with perch caught in the morning through 
the ice on Lake Champlain, thrown out on the ice, on 
which was a light snow and quickly frozen. They lay on 
the ice most all day, were then gathered up, thrown into 
atin pail and carried a distance of ten miles. About 10 
o'clock P. M. they were put into a large dishpan and 
water was poured over them to thaw them out. I was 
awakened in the night by a splashing of water, and on 
investigating, found several perch flopping on the floor; 
others were swimming around in the pan. I took several 
and put them in a water tank at the barn in running 
water and they lived several months, but did not seem to 
grow any 'arger than when caught. The average weight 
of the perch was about one-half pound. Several times 
since I have had a like experience, but only with perch 
and speckled trout. My theory is, that the fish must be 
frozen quickly after being taken from the water. If al- 
lowed to lie any length of time after being taken from the 
water before freezing, they will not recover, or if they are 
lacerated very much or lose much blood by being caught 
they will die. Martin B. Davis, Guide. 





Cannibalism of Bass. 


I quote from the Fox Lake representative the following 

instance of cannibalism on the part of black bass: “Fred 
Lorenz, of Milwaukee, caught 111 black bass here in less 
than an hour Sunday. This may sound pretty heavy but 
it is an actual fact. He caught a black bass that when 
dressed was found to have 110 little black bass about an 
inch long in its stomach. Talk about dogfish eating fry 
and spawn, it looks like bass were about as bad cannibals 
as any fish in the lake. It is possible that the bass swal- 
lowed her own brood of little ones to protect them from 
other fish, but if so she forgot to ‘cough up’ again and the 
brood was destroyed.” 
_ There is no doubt that the black bass will eat its young. 
Some writers say that it is the female and others that it 
is the male which remains on the spawning bed to protect 
it. It would seem, however, that in eating 110 small bass. 
this particular fish was acting the hog. MIcRopTERUs. 





“Chained to Business.” 


Cuerrvvate, Kan., Sept. 21—Editor Forest and 
Stream: 1 am chained to business, and have been for 
the space of two years, during which time it has been 
impossible for me to break the chain and use a gun or 
split bamboo. In March, 1905, I was at Halstead, on the 
Little Arkansas River, in this State; after my business at 
that point was transacted I.walked down to the mill dam, 
to see the stage of the water, and saw about thirty men 
and boys of all ages and color engaged in fishing, and 
tveryone -vas doing business, catching black bass and 
Crappies, cud I only had fifteen minutes till train time. 


Hy ell, anv lover of the rod can appreciate my regrets, as 
had to -ave to make that train. Again in May I was 
at Neos Falls, and after business was ended. having 


Riteen minutes before the "bus left for the train, I walked 
Own to the dam across the Neosho River, and saw a 


motley crowd at work, and every last one had one or 
oe lade crappies or catfish. Again I leave to the fra- 
ity t. 


~Mity to appreciate my longing and regret. I hope to 

we time in October and November to have a try at the 
Tonze-backs, and if I do I surely will give my brothers 

Of the cult a full account in the never failing favorite, 
OREST AND STREAM, W. F. RiGHTMIRE, 





FOREST AND STREAM. 
The Crab Industry of Maryland. 


BY WINTHROP A, ROBERTS. 


From _ the + “4 ~ to the Report of the Commissioner of Fish- 
eries to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor for the year 
ending June 30, 1904. 

MaRYLAND furnishes by far a larger supply of crabs 
than any State in the Union, and it is not improbable that 
its people were the first to discover the edible qualities 
of this crustacean and its value as a market product. The 
only species taken in the commercial fisheries of the State 
is the blue crab (Callinectes sapidus), which is caught 
and marketed in both the hard-shell and the soft-shell 
condition. The fishery for soft crabs, however, is much 
more extensive than that for hard crabs. 


The Soft Crab Industry. 


The greatest crab shipping point in the United States 
is Crisfield, Md., situated near the extreme lower end of 
Somerset county on the Little Annemessex River, a 
tributary of Tangier Sound. Soft crabs are taken with 
three forms of apparatus—scrapes, scoop nets and small 
seines. A few also are taken incidentally on trot lines, 
together with hard crabs. The catch by seines is insig- 
nificant compared with that by scrapes and scoop nets. 

The scrapes used for crabbing are similar to the oyster 
dredge, except that they are lighter, have no teeth on the 
front bar, and have a cotton instead of a chain bag. The 
bags originally used were three feet deep, but deeper ones 
were found more effective in preventing the escape of 
the crabs, and four feet is now the usual depth. The same 
apparatus is occasionally used both in dredging for oys- 
ters and scraping for crabs. 

A scoop net, or dip net, as it is sometimes called, con- 
sists of a circular bow of iron, with a cotton bag from 
six to eight inches deep knit around it, and a handle 
about five feet long. 

The seines are from forty to fifty feet long, and are 
hauled by two men. Crabs taken in scoop nets and seines 
are less mutilated than those caught in scrapes, and con- 
sequently command better prices. 

Scrapes are used exclusively upon sailing vessels, and, 
like oyster dredges, are drawn over the bottom while the 
boat is moving under sail. 

The soft-crab season extends from May 1 to Oct. 31, 
but a majority of the crabbers discontinue fishing in Sep- 
tember to engage in oyster tonging. During the first two 
or three weeks of May they follow what is known as 
“mud-larking,” that is, scoop-netting in marshes and 
along the banks of small streams, the crabs being found 
in the mud at this season of the year. By June 1 the 
crabs become more active and the season is then consid- 
ered at its height. The heaviest catches are made during 
June and July. Scoop-netting is followed throughout the 
season, but little scraping is done after the middle of July. 
owing to the calm weather. Very often a fisherman will 
begin scraping early in the day, and when the wind has 
ceased anchor his sailboat and use his skiff for scoop- 
netting in shallow water. In some localities the bottom 
grass grows so thick that the scrape bag fills with it and 
prevents the crab from entering. The scoop net is then 
brought into service. In water less than three feet deep 
it is a common occurrence for the crabbers to leave their 
skiffs and wade out after the crabs with scoop nets. 

There are six stages of a crab’s life, commonly classi- 
fied as follows: First, the “hard crab,” or one in its 
natural condition; sccond, a “snot,” or one that has just 
entered the shedding stage; third, a “peeler,” when the 
old shell has begun to break; fourth, a “buster,” when the 
new shell can be seen; fifth, the “soft crab”; sixth, a 
“paper-shell,” or “buckram,” when the new shell is be- 
ginning to harden. During hot weather it takes from two 
to three days for a “snot” to become a “peeler.” One tide 
will often change a “peeler” to a “buster,” and another 
from a “buster” to a soft crab. A few hours after shed- 
ding the crab has reached the “paper shell” stage, and 
within three days the hardening process is completed. 

Most of the crab catch is sold on the grounds where 
taken, the dealers in Crisfield and Deal Island employing 
buy-boats for this purpose. 

Every. crabber has what is known as a float, a rect- 
angular box approximately ten or fifteen feet long, four 
fcet wide, and two feet deep, the sides and ends being 
constructed of laths. and the bottom of six-inch planks. 
Extending around the float on the outside, midway of its 
height, is a shelf about seven inches wide, to prevent the 
float from sinking. The laths on the sides and ends are 
placed about one-fourth inch apart, to prevent minnows 
or eels from getting at the crabs inside. These floats are 
used by the fishermen as a means of holding crabs that 
have entered «pon the shedding process, but which have 
not yet reached the “peeler” or salable condition. The 
floats are inclosed by a. fence to prevent their being 
washed away by strcng winds, and this inclosure is com- 
monly called a “pound.” 

Dealers employ men to watch their floats constantly 
and remove the crabs from the water immediately after 
the shedding process, to prevent the hardening of the 
shell. This sorting is done three or four times a day, the 
intervals being employed in packing the crabs for ship- 
ment, receiving fresh supplies, and in delivering those al- 
ready packed to ‘the express office or steamboat wharf. 

A source of much loss in soft crabs is the great mor- 
tality attendant upon the shedding process. If the ani- 
mal has been injured in any way, either when being 
caught or in the svbsequent handling, or if it has been 
weakened by being kept too long out of water, it is often 
unable to. withdraw from the old shell and dies. There 
is but small demand for the crabs which die in the floats. 
If they are removed and cooked within.‘two or three 
hours, however, they can still be eaten, and for this pur- 
pose command a small price. A few are shipped to be 
used as fish-bait, but the majority are either thrown away 
or given to persons in the neighborhcod who feed them 
to hogs or to impounded diamond-back terrapin. The 
mortality among shedding crabs is greatest during hot 
and sultry weather; thunder storms are said to be very 
destructive at times, but whether this destruction is due 
to the sultry weather preceding or to the electrical dis- 
turbance during the storm is a disputed point. The crabs 
in the floats are net fed, even though they remain there 
for several days. It was formerly the practice to throw 
jn pieces of stale meat or other refuse, but, although the 
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crabs ate it, they died more quickly than if nothing was 
given them. 

The work of packing crabs for shipment is begun by 
covering the bottom of the box to a depth of two or three 
inches with seaweed which has been thoroughly picked 
cver to remove all lumps. On this soft bed the crabs are 
placed in a nearly vertical position and so close together 
that they cannot move out of place. Seaweed or moss is 
then placed over them to protect them, and over this is 
placed a layer of fine crushed ice. The other trays, after 
being packed in the same manner, are placed one above 
the other, and the lid is nailed on. The box is then ready . 
for shipment. Some dealers, in order that their ship- 
ments may present a more attractive appearance upon 
reaching market, place a piece of cheesecloth immediately 
over the crabs and the seaweed over that. By reason of 
the extreme care used in packing, the crabs can be kept 
alive from sixty to seventy hours after leaving the water, 
and crabs. shipped from Crisfield to Canada arrive at their 
destination alive and in good condition. 

At present most of the crabs are shipped directly to the 
consumer, and the packers do not hesitate to fill the 
smallest order. Competition among the packers is very 
keen, and considerable secrecy is observed regarding the 
destination of shipments. When a box is ready the 
dealer’s name and address are stenciled upon it, and a 
tag bearing the consignee’s name and address is attached ; 
but over the latter, so as to hide it completely, is tacked a 
piece of cardboard bearing the letter “W” (west) or “E” 
(east). This is known as a “blind tag,” and is not re- 
moved until after the box is in the express car, if shipped 
by rail, or in Baltimore, if it goes by steamer. 

While the great bulk of the catch, in fact nearly all of 
it, is shipped in the manner described above, a small but 
increasing number of soft crabs are being put up in 
hermetically sealed tin cans for indefinite preservation. 
For this purpose the prime soft crabs are boiled and put 
up very much the same as any other animal product. 
From two to twenty-four entire crabs are put into each 
can, the former number into a can holding about one- 
half pint, the latter into a one gallon can. When put up 
in this manner the crabs retain much of their delicious 
flavor and should furnish an admirable substitute for the 
fresh article during the winter season. 

The price received by the fishermen for soft crabs, or 
those in the process of shedding, varies from one-half to 
four cents each, an average during the season being about 
1% cents. In buying, the dealer often counts three small 
crabs as two large ones, or two small as one large one, 
according to the size. 

There has been no very material change in the catch of 
crabs throughout the region, except a slight increase due 
to the greater number of crabbers each year. 


The Hard Crob Iodustry. 


Oxford and Cambridge are the most important hard- 
crab centers in the State, though the industry is prose- 
cuted extensively in many other localities, including Cris- 
field, where, however, it is overshadowed by the more im- 
portant soft-crab industry. The larger portion of the 
catch is made in the Choptank, Tred Avon, Wicomico, 
St. Michaels, Chester and Little Annemessex rivers, and 
Chesapeake Bay, on the eastern shore of the State, and 
in Mill Creek, a tributary of the Patuxent River, on the 
western shore. The crabs are taken in depths of water 
varying from two feet in the rivers to forty feet in the 
open waters of Chesapeake Bay. The average depth 
would be about ten feet. They usually frequent muddy 
bottoms, but at certain seasons of the year they are found 
on hard bottoms, thus differing from soft crabs, which 
always seek grassy bottoms. 

At Crisfield the fishery for hard crabs is carried on 
from early in April until the latter part of November. 
In most other localities the season is considerably shorter. 
The larger portion of the catch is taken between June 1 
and Sept. 1, most of the fishermen discontinuing at the 
latter date to take up oyster tonging. 

With the exception of the crabs already mentioned as 
being caught in oyster dredges and the few taken to- 
gether with soft crabs, the entire hard-crab catch of the 
State is obtained with trot lines. These lines vary in 
length from 200 to 1,000 yards, the average being about 
450 yards, and are of cotton, manila, or grass rope, the 
size running from one-eigth to five-eighths of an inch in 
diameter, but usually being about one-fourth inch. Many 
fishermen tar their lines, though the practice is not uni- 
versal, In some localities snoods about eighteen inches 
in length, of fine twine, are fastened to the main line at 
intervals of three to four feet, the bait being placed at 
the ends of thes snoods. Other fishermen, however, use 
no snoods, but make a loop in the main line, through 
which the bait is slipped. 

The use of snoods is preferable where the water is 
rough, as the crabs are not so easily shaken off by the 
strain on the line when pulling the boat along and when 
the line is being lifted from the water in removing the 
crabs. Many fishermen advise their use under all cir- 
cumstances, as with snoods swinging from the main line 
the crabs are abie to see the bait from any direction. Trot 
lines are always anchored on the bottom of a stream. For 
this purpose grapnels or killicks weighing from five to 
ten pounds are used, one being placed at each end of the 
line, and in many cases one also in the center. A buoy, 
usually consisting of a small keg or some wooden object, 
is placed near each end of the line to locate it. 

Beef tripe and eels constitute the usual bait, though 
calf pelts, sting rays, hog chokers, spoilt beef, and vari- 
ous other substitutes are sometimes used. It is likely that 
the use of tripe will be discontinued in the near future, 
owing to the fact that the steamboats have refused to 
transport it on account of its offensive odor, and the rail- 
road companies will not handle it except when it is 
packed in tightly sealed barrels. The bait is generally 
used in a salted condition, and is placed on the line at 
intervals of three or four feet. Fishermen bait their lines 
about once a week, in the meanwhile replacing any bait 
that may have been washed away or eaten. It is usual on 
Saturday or Monday to remove the old bait and put on 
fresh. After a line has been rebaited it is placed in a 
pret i covered with salt to preserve the bait until it is 
used. 

With few exceptions only one man goes in a boat. The 
lines are set about one-fourth to the tide, or diagonally 
across 3 stream, Je fishing, the line is drawn across the 
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bow of the boat; a short-handled scoop net is used to 
transfer the crab to the boat. The lines are overhauled 
from ten to twenty times in the course of a day. In some 
localities crabbers aim to reach the fishing grounds short- 
ly after midnight, while at others they arrive as late as 
deree or four o'clock in the morning. The object in go- 
ing early is to get a good lay. lf it is a moonlight night 
the lines are set as soon as a lay is reached, but if it is 
dark the crabbers await daylight, in the meanwhile taking 
anap. Crabs very seldom bite before daylight, but if they 
do not begin soon after, the fishermen consider it as well 
to return home. Very few crabs are taken between 10 
o'clock in the morning and 2 o’clock in the afternoon, 
both on account of the heat and the difficulty in getting 
the catch ashore in good condition. Hard crabbers are 
dependent upon neither wind nor tide, but should the 
water be rough the crabs are liable to be shaken off before 
they can be caught. 

Very often a male and female crab when mating are 
taken together on a trot line, this usually occurring when 
the female is entering the shedding stage. The pair are 
called “doublers,” or “channeler and his wife.” In most 
localities where hard crabs are taken there are one or 
more firms handling soft crabs—that is, those taken on 
trot lines as “doublers.” At some places there is no sale 
for the female thus taken, and she is returned to the 
water, while in other localities she is sold along with the 
hard crabs at the same price. The proportion of “doub- 
lers” taken varies in different localities from one in one 
hundred crabs to one in ten, and they are generally taken 
on grassy bottoms. A “channeler,” or any large male 
hard crab, is called a “Jimmy” or “Jim crab.” 

The size of a market crab varies with the season and 
also with the locality. Early in the season 500 will fill a 
sugar barrel, while later from 200 to 300 is sufficient. The 
average weight of a single crab is about one-third of a 
pound. Two were taken near Crisfield early in 1902 
weighing one pound each. The smallest crabs that are 
ever taken in that locality are about the size of a man’s 
fingernail. The supposition that crabs spawn in the ocean 
near Cape Charles would account for the fact that no 
smaller ones are taken. 

The crabs are disposed of in different ways. Probably 
the largest proportion is sold to factories for the extrac- 
tion of the meat. The remainder is either shipped alive 
by the crabbers or sold to dealers, who also ship it in a 
live state. In some localities where the catch is small the 
crabs are sold locally either alive or deviled. 

At Oxford, St. Michaels, Tilghman, and several neigh- 
boring localities almost the entire catch is utilized in 
cooking the meat which is shipped in tin buckets having 
perforated bottoms and holding from five to six pounds. 
The crab meat is prepared as follows: Immediately upon 
arrival at the factory the crabs are dumped into a large 
box, through which steam is forced from the bottom. 
They are steamed from twenty to forty minutes, the time 
varying at different factories. and according to the num- 
ber cooked. After this the crabs are distributed among 
the pickers, some of whom, with long experience, become 
very expert in extracting the meat. The pickers in most 
cases are white women and children, though at some fac- 
tories all are colored. After the meat has been extracted 
ice water is thrown over it and about three ounces of salt 
added to each twenty pounds of meat. The meat is 
packed in buckets after it is salted and is placed in a large 
ice-box and covered with ice, where it remains until 
shipped. After the meat has been extracted the crab 
shells are cleaned and a certain number are sent with 
every shipment of meat, to be used principally in making 
deviled crabs 

A factory at Oxford has been engaged during the last 
two seasons in grinding crab shells and disposing of the 
resultant product to fertilizer manufacturers for use as 
an ingredient. Its value as an ingredient for fertilizer is 
due to the nine per cent. of ammonia which it contains. 

The total number of men engaged in the industry in 1901 
was 5,388. Sixty-nine vessels, valued at $24,000, were em- 
ployed, 55 of these being engaged in taking crabs and 14 
in transporting them. The total number of boats used 
was 4,082, valued at $125.847. Including vessels, boats, 
apparatus, shore property and cash capital, the investment 
in the fishery was $321,974. The catch was 12,910,746 
soft crabs, valued at $202,563, and 29,474,379 hard crabs 
valued at $85,884. 


Chicago Fly-Castirg Club. 


Completed scores for season 1905: 





-4-ounce Bait. 






















Average. Hand ‘cap. Score. 
Oe Ee BRED, dencsccdveveneccessves 97 12-60 2 1-2 99 42-60 
is ek SR, cnesndenedsstesesenel 5 °8-60 1 3-4 98 13-60 
G. A. Hinterleitner ............... 97 18-60 1 98 18-60 
fobs PD. opsccencsecseooneue 96 45-69 1 1-4 98 
. J. Kellenberger. 97 7-60 1 3-4 98 59-60 
E. R. Letterman -98 43-60 1 99 43-60 
0. G. Loomis 87 56-60 1 7-60 29 3-60 
E. L. Mason.. 97 15-60 11-4 98 30-60 
F. P. Naylor. 94 59-60 3 50-60 98 49-60 
SS rrr ...98 3-60 1 1-2 99 33-60 
errr rie § 30-60 1 3-4 98 15-60 
Sn 89 42-60 2 1-2 92 12-60 
14-ounce Bait—— 
Average. Handicap. Score. 
Ce Ee RE : vc ccwcccscwscvesccesd 96 59-60 2 3-4 99 44-60 
QD, Be. Bema ccccccccccscscceccecs 94 27-60 3 97 27-60 
Rr 96 41-60 1 3-4 98 26-60 
G. A. Hinterleitner................ 97 31-60 1 3-4 99 16-60 
ree 98 14-60 11-2 99 44-60 
OR en SN Tree 97 45-60 1 5-60 98 50-60 
{: Be,  BEGRMOUIREEn sac pssn cca soscas 94 59-60 2 4-60 97 3-60 
rrr 97 37-60 11-2 99 7-60 
Be. W.  BRRRR ec ccccccvcccccccccccce 98 8-60 1 $9 8-60 
Bi. Ge Bean os cig iind e500 ovtnsves 97 12-60 11-4 98 27-60 
Distance & Accuracy—Fly—— 
. Average. Hand'cap Score. 
cy, SR,» cnn ncgendssibedke™ 98 5°-60 25-60 99 15-60 
ee ene 97 51-60 1 30-60 99 91-60 
G. A. i eennetane veo ckoneshoube 93 54-60 2 95 54-60 
H. W. Perce. pesasinhearatesee 1 11-60 $9 9-60 
——Delicaey & Accuracy—Fly. 
Average. Hand cap Senre. 
ee 98 99-120 6-10 99 51-120 
©. B. Beem. roe. et el eae 96 17-120 2 1-10 99 9-120 
i Ms Eo ntins hese snendaadeo ohne 98 73-120 6-10 99 25-120 
a EL ED. waosnchpandeepecepebe 96 8-190 4810 - 100 104-1 
A. SG SORTA. oie os cc dbtvesesctcesed 98 102-120 1 99 102- 


Winn‘ne Scores. 

Distaace and Accuracy, Rait—E. R. Letterman 99 43-60 per cent 

Delicacy and Accuracy, Rait—O. E. Pecker 99 44-60 per cent. 

Distance and Accuracy, Fly—N. C. Heston 99 21-6 ner cent. 

Delicatv and Accuracy, Fiyv—H. W. Perce 10 14-190 ner cent. 

Nofte.—In the delicacy end-aecuracy, bait, Mr. O.. EF: Recker and 
Mr. E. R. Letterman tied for first. with a score of 99 44-60 per 
cent. Mr. Letterman being the winner in the distance and aé- 
cursey, bait, ‘the first prize in delicacy and accuracy, bait, falls 
to Mr, Becker. B. J. Ketrensercer, Sec’y-Treas, 


Just Wants to Know. © 


Totepo, O., Sept. 17-—-Editor Forest and Streem: 1 
don’t clame to be mutch of a skoler, but to-day after 
diner I picked up yure paper to read Mr. Starbuck’s peece 
about bein up to Ontario. It was tollable hard work, for 
JT am net very strong on the dictonary, but I about kon- 
kluded that. what Mr, Starbuck went up there for was to 
go a-fishin. I red his peece very careful, but there is still 
some things about his trip that he dident tell us, that I 
would like to know, and so I set them down. 

1. What kind of bait was he a usin of? 

2. What fer kind of fish was he a fishin for? 

3. Did he ketch any? Jos Smirx. 





A True Fish Yarn. 


BEAUMARIS, Muskoka, Sept. 22.—A grandfather, grand- 
son and friend were fishing from an anchored skiff on 
Muskoka Lake recently. The grandfather hooked a good- 
sized bass, which broke the line about eight feet from the 
hook, and when some fifteen or twenty yards from the 
skiff leaped quite a height from the water with the line 
still hang to it. Meanwhile the grandson hooked a fish, but 
through rough handling, I suspect, it broke the hook 
and of course escaped. The friend now hooked a fish 
which fouled the line with the anchor rope. On his lean- 
ing over the bow to disentangle it he exclaimed to the 
grandson: “What did you do that for, Harry,” something 
having struck him on his back which he thought arose 
from some of Harry's pranks, but on looking round there 
lay the fish in the boat, which had been lost by the grand- 
father, the broken line still hanging from its mouth, it 
evidently having again leaped near and fallen into the 
boat. The above can be vouched for by several eye-wit- 
nesses, as another boat was anchored near and the above 
eccurrence witnessed by its occupants. I. H. W. 





Fossilized Pathos. 


G. G. GrEENE, of Mankato, Minn., says a correspondent 
of the St. Paul Pioneer Press, has just received a re- 
markable prehistoric relic lately exhumed by his own 
hands in the Bad Lands of Dakota. 

Mr. Greene is an enthusiastic antiquarian and spent 
his June vacation in the Bad Lands, that wonderful nat- 
ural museum of the marvels of the past, and while there 
was fortunate enough to find this relic which has just 
arrived in Mankato. It consists of the perfectly petrified 
remains of a monstrous serpent and a prehistoric cave- 
dweller, twined together in a death struggle. The situa- 
tion in which the relic was found leaves no doubt but 
that ages ago these representatives of the highest and 
lowest orders of animal life then existing were locked 
together in a life and death struggle, and while thus en- 
gaged they came near to the top of a bank of loose earth 
which caved with them, carrying them down into the 
morass beneath, together with a mass of earth and rock 
under which the man and serpent were buried millions 
of years ago. 

The body of the serpent, which was about five inches 
in diameter at the thickest portion, is wrapped again and 
again around the body of the man, and its sharp, savage 
teeth are embedded in the left forearm of its antagonist, 
which the man had thrown forward with the evident in- 
tention of protecting his face, at the same time that his 
sinewy right arm drove a dagger of flint deep into the 
serpent’s skull, directly between its eyes. The left hand 
of the man, in addition to being thrown out as a guard 
to his face, clutches a stone hammer, with which it would 
appear he had struck the serpent before he was en- 
wrapped in its folds, for the reptile’s skull is somewhat 
indented just above its right eye. The protuberance of 
the skull above the eye, for its protection, is crushed 
down. The body of the man was naked, except for a 
short garment of fur about the loins, and he has a neck- 
lace of the terrible claws of some animal like the polar 
bear of to-day. 

A touching feature of this wonderful petrification is 
that the last time the rentile threw one of its powerful 
coils around the struggling cave-dweller it inclosed with- 
in the coil, pressed firmly against the upper portion of the 
man’s right leg. a large tuft of grass, which was held 
tightly in this situation and torn, roots and all fromm the 
earth, and that, imbedded in the center of the tuft and 
as perfect!y petrified as any other portion of the relic, is 
a ground bird’s nest, the devoted mother bird still hold- 
ing her position, and two of the eggs still unbroken, 
showing plainly through the meshes of the upper portion 
of the nest and the petrified grass around it. 





A Patagonian Giant. 


In “Puritios, His Pilgrimage,” an account of Magel- 
lan’s voyage, gives this description of a Patagonian giant: 
“This Giant was so big, that the head of one of our men, 
of a meane stature, came but to his Waste. He was of 
good corporature, and well made in all parts of his body, 
with a large Visage, painted with divers colors, but for 
the most part yellow. Upon his Cheekes were painted 
two Harts, and red Circles about his Eyes. The Hayre 
of his Head was coloured white, and his Apparrell was 
the Skinne of a Beast sowed together. This Beast (as 
seemed unto us) had a large head, and great eares like 
unto a Mule, with the body of a Cammill, and tayle of a 
Horse. The feet of the Giant were foulded in the said 
Skinne, after the manner of shooes. He had. in his hand 
a big and short Bowe, the String whereof was made of a 
sinew of that Beast. He had also a Bundell of long 
Arrowes,“thade of Reedes; feathered after the manner of 
ors, tvpt with sharpe stones in the stead of Iron heads. 
The Gantaine caused him to eat and drinke, and gave him 
many things, and among other. a Looking-Glasse: In 
the which. as soone as he saw his owne likenesse. hee 
was suddenly afraid, and started backe with such violence, 
that he overthrew two that stood nearest. about him.” 





THE UNIQUE MANY-USE OIL 
Prevents the metallic tone on phonograph discs; 20g, bottle 10c. 
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Virginia-Carolina Fox Hunters’ 
Association. 


Tue officers of the Virginia-Carolina Fox Huntery 
Association are working cnergetically for the success of 
the bix fox hunt, fixed to take place on Oct. 24 to 28 jp. 
clusive, at Chase City, Va. The headquarters will be the 
Mecklenburg Hotel. 

The programme consists of a Derby and an All-Age 
stake. 

The Derby will commence on Oct. 24, and all entries 
for it must be in the hands of the master of hounds at or 
hefore 5 o'clock P. M., Oct. 23. This stake is open to alj 
fox hounds whelped on or after Jan. 1 of the year pre. 
ceding the trials, and are judged on average all-round 
work 

The All-Age stake is open to all fox hounds, and js 
governed by the following considerations: 

Hunting.—By hunting shall be understood the general 
ranging and starting qualities of a hound. 

Trailing.—Trailing shall be considered the manner jp 
which a hound follows a trail before a fox is jumped, 

Speed and Driving—Speed and driving shall be con- 
sidered rapidity of movement while actually carrying the 
scent, and therefore the hound doing the greater part of 
the leading and known to be carrying either the ground 
or body scent, is the speediest. 

Endurance.—By endurance is meant the capacity of a 
hound for continuous maximum work during a number 
of successive hours or days. 

Tonguing.—By tonguing is meant the use a hound 
makes of his voice after he is let loose for the day’s trial, 

The fox hound having highest general average shall be 
awarded the first prize. In computing the highest general 
average a first prize in any class of the All-Age stakes 
shall count 50, a second prize 30, and a third prize 20, 

The days assigned to the All-Age trials and the general 
hunts will be decided upon by the officers on the night 
of Oct. 23. Entries for the All-Age stake and the gen- 
eral hunt may be made up to 5 o’clock P. M., Oct. 24, but 
it is earnestly desired that all hounds be in the hands of 
the master of hounds by 5 o’clock P. M. on Oct. 23. 

The hunt last year had 150 riders and nearly 200 dogs. 
This year the secretary, H. B. Hartman, estimates that 
there will be nearly 400 riders and 250 or 300 hounds, 

The officers of the Association are: President, W. T. 
Hughes, Chase City, Va.; Vice-Presidents, R. G. Sneed, 
Townsville, N. C.; Judge Allen Hanckle, Norfolk, Va.; 
Judge A. M. Aiken, Danville, Va.; Mr. T. E. Roberts, 
Chase City, Va.; Mr. W. T. Clark, Wilson, N. C.; Mr. 
Allen Potts, Richmond, Va.; W. T. Lipscomb, Greenville, 
N. C.; Dr. N. Jackson, Norfolk, Va.; Dr. J. R. Rogers, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Secretary, H. B. Hartman, Chase City, 
Va.; Treasurer, E. W. Overbey, Boydton, Va.; Master 
of Hounds, E. W. Overbey, Boydton, Va.; Directors~ 
Phil L. Hunt, Townsville, N. C.; W. H. Elam, Jr., Bas- 
kerville, Va.; J. M. B. Lewis, Lynchburg. Va.; G. W. 
Marrow, Bullock, N. C.; E. M. Milstead, Newport News, 
Va.; S. P. Cooper, Henderson, N. C.; W. T. Lipscomb, 
Greenville, N. C.; J. Y. Wilkinson, Chase City, Va. 

The prerequisites of fine sport are primarily good and 
convenient ground and plenty of game, both of which are 
provided here. This section is in Piedmont, Va., a grand, 
gently undulating territory in which some 18,000 acres of 
hunting preserves of the hotel are inclosed and protected. 
There are foxes in abundance, quail and deer in plenty. 
The roads are good, and nowhere are better mounts or 
better trained dogs to be found. 

On March 24 to 28, after informal and impromptu ad- 
vertisement of a proposed meet on short notice, the result 
was an assembling, at the Mecklenburg’s first meet, of 
over a hundred mounted fox hunters with as many dogs. 
The sport was fine, old-time records were broken in the 
full enjoyment of the chase of the South. The press of 
Virginia and other States testified to the complete success 
of the initial gathering; and it is certain that we will 
have a return in full force of the first company, all of 
whom are ready and willing to declare their enthusiastic 
support. 

With the large gathering of sportsmen and other not- 
able personages it was but one step further to organize 
a permanent Association, which has been done, and it 1s 
appropriately styled the Virginia-Carolina Fox Hunters’ 
Association, incorporated, ‘chartered under the laws of 
Virginia. ; 

A banquet and German, speechtmaking and toasts will 
be on the next programme. Membership cards with initia- 
tion fee $2, and the annual dues $1, paid in advance, en- 
titles the holders to all the privileges of. the hunt and 
banquet. Non-members will be charged $1.50 for cards 
to the banquet and German. Hounds will be well cared 
for by the Association without cost to owners. 

It is expected and proposed to have this occasion sut- 
pass all fox hunting meets in the annals of the country. 
Every effort will be put forth to guarantee its success 
and to insure comfort and enjoyment to everyone present. 
The field records will pass down into history and make 
a basis of fireside stories for the old sportsmen to the 
third and fourth generation. 

Plenty of: foxes make the sport doubly sure every day. 
Photographers will be on the ground to make pictures of 
the sport under varying conditions. These plates, like 
those made at the last meet, will be objects of pride to 
the possessors. Arrangements will be made to supply 
photographs to all, and these will make the best possible 
souvenirs of the great occasion. 

Many members of the best huriting clubs in the country 
have alreaty declared their purpose to attend, and are 
lending their assistance enthusiastically to the complete 
success of the undertaking. 


National Beagle Club’s Trials. 


THE premium list of the National Beagle Club’s six- 
teenth ann:al field trials, to be held at Stevenson, 
beginning Oct: 20, can be obtained of the secretary, Chas. 
R. Stevenson. Camden, N. J. The headquarters of the 
Club will be at Avalon Inn. Stevenson is in Baltimore 
county. om the Green Spring Branch of the Northern 
Central Railroad. 
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Atlantic Y. C. 


Sea Gate, New York Harbor. 


Tue final week of racing of the Atlantic Y. C. season brought 
four events, the most important of which proved to be the inter- 
club match between two American Y. C. representatives and a 
like number from the Sea Gate organization. The visitors sent 
down Commodore Trenor L. Park’s Mimosa III. and his first 
boat of the same name, which is now owned by Mr. H. M. Raborg. 
The Atlantic Y. C. pitted against the two Class N boats, Vivian 
Il. and Bobtail, owned respectively by Mr. S. E. Vernon and 
Mr. Edgar F. Luckenbach. The home craft were soundly beaten 
on both days of the series, the standing on points at the end 
being 14-6 in favor of the visitors. Cockatoo II. gained perma- 
nent possession of the Vernon trophy during the week of sport, 
which ended with the annual fall regatta. Only eighteen boats 
started in the latter event, all of them being from local clubs. 
The racing proved to be spirited, the winners being Vivian II. 
Tabasco, Sakana, Ogeemah, Careless and Chicioker. Alpha scored 


a sailover. 
Interclub Match, Sept. 20 and 21. 


A light $. wind was blowing for the first interclub race on 
Wednesday. The boats went twice over a triangular course from 
the start off Sea Gate to Can buoy No. 13 off Fort Wadsworth, 
thence to buoy No, 11 and home. All marks were left on the 
Pp hand, the aggregate distance heing 10 nautical miles. The 
first leg was a_reach, the second to windward and the third an- 
other reach. On the windward leg Vivian II. ran aground off 
Hotiman Island, and it was some time before she was pulled 
off by one of the boats plying between Sea Gate and the Battery. 

The visitors had a. thing their own way. Boat for boat 
Mimosa I, beat Mimosa ITI. by 6m, 37s. Bobtail was beaten 13m. 
lis. In figuring corrected time Vivian II. was scratch. She 
allowed Bobtail 7s., Mimosa III. 29s. and Mimosa I. 4m. 47s. 
Corrected times, however, did not affect the result as determined 
by the order of finishing. 

liopes of the local Corinthians were again dashed in the con- 
cluding race of the match held Thursday. The boats went twice 
over a tceneeee course, the distance aggregating 14 miles. The 
journey led from_the start off Sea Gate to Craven Shoal bell buoy, 
thence to buoy No. 6, a mile and a half due E. of West Bank 
Light, and home. It was a close reach to the first mark, wind- 
ward work to the second and another reach home. Bobtail led 
for three-quarters of the race, being finally passed by Mimosa III. 
which finished Im. and 44s. ahead. Mimosa I., although thir 
boat to end the race, got the winning honors on corrected time. 
The summaries follow: 


Sloops, Class N—Start, 3:05—Wednesday, Sept. 20. 
Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
2 ri 08 2 36 21 





Mimosa I., H. M. Raborg..... >...5 46 08 36 
Mimosa III., T. L. Park ..... ---5 52 45 2 47 45 2 47 16 
Bobtail, E. F. Luckenbach ........5 59 27 2 54 27 2 54 20 
Vivian IT., S. E. Veemom....ccccses Did not finish. 

Sloops, Class N—Start, 3:05—Thursday, Sept. 21. 

inish. lapsed. Corrected. 
Mimoes. [iB cits By Pcs cccaccss 5 41 47 2 36 47 2 36 06 
Bobtail, E. F. Luckenbach......... 5 43 41 2 38 31 2 38 21 
Mimosa I., T. M. T. Raborg...... 5 45 33 2 40 33 2 34 33 
Vivian IL, S. E. Vernon......ccoed 5 46 24 2 41 24 2 41 24 
Points for the series: 

American Y., C Atlantic Y. C. 
Mimoas. T.scsbsscses 448 eer 2 2-4 
Mimoen TEE. “cicceseca 3—6—14 Vivian II............. 1 1-2-6 


While the larger boats were racing on Thursday, the four 
Class Q creations, which had .? in two preliminary events, 
met to decide the custody of the Vernon trophy. The boats 
went twice over a triangle, aggregating 10 miles. it was a reach 
to the first mark, a run to the second and windward work home. 
The starters were Cockatoo II., More Trouble, Quest and 
Ogeemah. More Trouble led at the end of the first round fol- 
lowed by Cockatoo II., only 24s. away. Then came Quest and 
Ogeemah. The latter, which got 9m. 27s. time allowance, looked 
to be a sure winner at this stage of the contest. On the first 
leg of the second round both she and Quest, however, were held 
up by_a tow. The race was then a fine struggle between Cock- 
atoo II. and More Trouble. Both had a luffing match to the finish 
line, a first name getting there 33s. in the lead. The sum- 
mary Ito0llows: 


Sloops, Class Q—Start, 3:20. 
Finish. Elapsed. 





Cocketee: 32. Bis Sis vccscccccsscsnacssee 5 21 14 2 01 14 
More Trouble, W. H. Childs --5 21 47 2 01 47 
Ouest, Be 3 eas eccbsecbasesenns .-5 27 13 2 07 13 
“TI GOCRIN, Fin. Sb oo usbasererasnephsnsoseeci 5 34 29 2 14 29 


*Corrected time of Ogeemah, 2:05:02. 


Saturday, Sept. 23. 


The annual regatta on Saturday brought disappointment, as it 
was thought a number of schooners would compete. The boats 
were sent away in the morning over the outside courses. There 
was plenty of wind for all hands. In Class N, Vivian II. scored 
an easy victory over Bobtail. Tabasco varied her run of hard 
luck in the heavy breeze and defeated Lizana by a good margin. 
The yawl Sakana, recently brought to Gravesend Bay by Haviland 
Brothers, beat Lotowana. The latter cracked her topmast on 
the outward journey. In Class Q, Saetta defeated More Trouble 
by 25s. In a special division for old Class Q boats Careless won 
a good victory. Chicioker beat Bab in the Manhasset Bay one- 
design class and Alpha got a sailover. The summaries follow: 


Sloops, Class N—Start, 11:50—Course, 14 Nautical Miles. 


inish. aes. 

Vivian TL, Gil Bs Weeeiscéivsccccsucsasessces 12 58 45 1 43 46 

Bobtail, HE. FE; Ese cascceccvesccccesce 112 6 1 57 06 
Corrected time, Bobtail, 1:56:56. 


Sloops, Class P—Start, 11:15. 


Tabasco, J. Ii GPORGNS concccocsscisnepsess 1 01 15 1 46 15 

Lizana, D. S. WEE cabinsa dened ocesysssienews 1 14 03 1 59 03 
Corrected time, Lizana, 1:50:55. 

a Yawls, Class N—Start. 11:15. 

Sakane, WeatiGi: Meise osc cawbdesscccivensensé 1 00 10 1410 

Lotowana, E. A. Malcolm ....... ee 1 OL 06 14 6 


Corrected time, Sakana, 1:33:59. 






Sloops, Class Q—Start, 11:20. 
Snetta, G. BE, Chuwehese.cccercesocceccencees 1172 ©1857 25 
More Trouble, W. H. Childs.......s..sssceces 117 50 1 57 50 
Quest, F. J. Havens 118 22 1 58 22 
Cockatoo II., H. Chubb... 1 18 36 1 58 36 
Ogeemsh, A.- MoM ag iveckcceediesscetssense ooeeel BOO 2 05 00 


Corrected time, Ogeemah, 1:51:46. 
Sloops, Class Q, Special—Start, 11: 














Carclane, DADE, ccsccsatesecccserestovenss 127 5 2 02 065 
Spots, HE, Ty. WD unceascascescecegssscsesecsecuan 1 31 35 2 06 35 
rouble, W. Barstow ..1 37 10 212 10 
Mary, M. Grundner ... ; ae .1 50 09 2 25 09 
Corrected time, Spots, 2:03:45; Mary, 2:23:44. 
a Manhasset Bay One-Design—Start, 11:25. 
Chicioker, W.r3, SPINGEL sicedécectccivavesess i 55 13 2 30 18 
Bab, T. A, GO "ss vaschiscodocndax vadeaedeh OPO 2 31 25 
ro Sloops, Class RR—Stayt, 11:25. 
ha, W. S. Howell ........ Scepeabsoceccecsecel OF OS 2 32 35 





“Supplement to Small Yachts” Free. 


To any oné sending us one new subscriber to Forest anv 
Steam: before Oct. 15, 1905, we will present one copy of W. P. 
Stephens’ book “Supplement to Small Yachts.” This work con- 
tains 104-pages text and 43 plates. Size 11 by 14 inches. Cloth. 
Price $4. This offer does not apply to renewals, er: 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


New York Y. C. 


Glen Cove, Long Island Sound—First Day, Wednesday, Sept. 20. 


In the first series race for the New York Y. C. 30-footers, sailed 
on Wednesday, Sept. 20, there were twelve contestants. Neola II 
won the prize offered by Commodore Frederick G. Bourne, The 
contest, which was sailed off Glen Cove, was not a satisfactory one, 
and Mr. Oliver E. Cromwell, who managed the race from the 
steam yacht Scout, was forced to stop the boats at the -end 
of the first round. The course selected was a windward and lee- 
ward one, 3% miles to a leg, to be covered twice. The starting 
line was off Mott’s Point, thence to the striped buoy off Parsonage 
Point and return. At the time of the start there was a nice 
breeze from the S. by W 

At 2:10 the starting signal was given. It was a down the wind 
start, and Cara Mia got away in the lead. Dahinda was second, 
Alera third, and Phryne fourth. From the time the boats started 
the wind lightened steadily. Slow progress was made on the run, 
but Phryne worked into first place and rounded the leeward 
mark ahead of the fleet. Atair was second, almost a minute be- 
hind. Neola II. was third. The rest rounded as follows: Alera, 
Nautilus, Maid of Meudon, Cara Mia, Oriole, Ibis, Adelaide II., 
Dahinda and Carlita. 

On the second leg it was a beat at first and Phryne moved 
along with rather more life than the others. The wind finally 
went to the N.W. and spinnakers were set. Neola II., to- 
gether with several others, went wind hunting to the east- 
ward, and they all found it. A rain squall broke shortly 
before the boats finished and a let up put Neola II. well 
ahead, and she crossed the line a winner. Cara Mia was second, 
and Dahinda third. Carlita was fourth. The summary follows: 


30-Footers—Course, 7% Miles—Start, 2:10. 


7 







Finish. Elapsed: 
Pees 0). ; GS. WE) Ppmies ooo ince cc cnteksucet 5 46 48 3 36 48 
Came Bese, S. Weiemst ..c.cc.ccsseccccsvsnd 5 47 21 3 37 21 
Dahinda, W. B.. Duncan; Jr......ccciscecsecoes 5 48 45 3 38 45 
Coste, Oliver Fiacrimian oi. <.2c0cccccccccccccs 5 50 58 3 40 58 
Nautilus, H. W. and A. G. Hanan............ 5 53 05 3 43 05 
ee eee 5 53 35 3.43 35 
pe Se Oe 5 53 59 3 43 59 
BN PRIA, BOO soc cca ccd cccetceutecctocee 5 55 47 3 45 47 
Riese, AST OF WH A oe so vege ccccesecsc 6 03 37 8 53 37 
Hbetaeee Ti, FCO Br00. ccc sss ccecocsvevedsccd 6 05 06 3.55 06 
BE A Oa eee 6 05 37 3 55 37 
Maid of Meudon, W. D. Guthrie ............. Did not finish. 


Second Day, Thursday, Sept. 21, 


The second race was for a cup put up by Vice-Commodore 
Henry Walters. Mr. Oliver E. Cromwell, of the Regatta Com- 
mittee, was again in charge, and he sent the boats off at 2:10. 
The wind was light from the S.W., and the twelve starters went 
twice over a 6-mile windward and leeward course. The start was 
again made off Mott’s Point. A buoy off Matinicock was used 
as the outer mark. 

here was some lively work on the line, and all twelve boats 
crossed within a minute as named: Neola II., Ibis, Alera, 
Carlita, Adelaide II., Nautilus, Phryne, Dahinda, Cara Mia, 
Atair, Maid of Meudon and Oriole. 

A few minutes after the start Alera worked into first place, and 
Adelaide II., was second. Adelaide II. finally passed Alera and 
rounded the leeward mark 20s. ahead of Atair, which boat had 
moved into second place. Alera was 6s. behind Atair. 

On the wind Alera soon took the lead again and was never 

headed. She was Im. 22s. ahead of Adelaide II. at the end 
of the first round. Atair was third around, followed by Cara Mia, 
Oriole, Phryne, Dahinda, Carlita, Nautilus, Ibis, Neola II. and 
Maid of Meudon. 
_ On the second round Adelaide II. did better in the strengthen- 
ing breeze, and Alera was only 20s. ahead of her at the leeward 
mark. Atair was 35s. behind Adelaide II. Cara Mia was- fourth 
ahd Oriole fifth. 

Phryne picked up on the beat to the finish and crossed in 
third place. Alera beat Adelaide II. 1m. 36s. The summary: 


Finish. Elapsed. 


Alera, A. H. and J. W. Alker...........c.ccee. 4 50 07 2 40 07 
NG AU TNE icc vccedsastecswancvede 4 51 43 2 41 43 
POEPOR, Bs. 1s MECWell 5..00ncccccesesescceseas 4 52 29 2 42 29 
pO Re ee 4 53 42 2 43 42 
8 ae ee 4 53 52 2°43 52 
Cara Ba; S. Wainwright ......<cccccccscccees 4 5412 2 4412 
CONE, NOE EMOINND, cecvadcecdcccvescvcceees 4 54 57 2 44 57 
OOOO. BE Ae BO. EPOCROB soc cccccscccccoecvess 4 55 27 2 45 27 
pe eS ne | ee 4 55 56 2 45 56 
Bey Gas SP OONNES BOONE  ccnsccnccaddeccccccec’ 4 57 20 2 47 20 
Nautilus, H. W. and A. G. Hanan............ 4 57 20 2 47 20 
Maid of Meudon, W. D. Guthrie ............. 5 08 42 2 48 42 


Third Day—Friday, Sept. 22. 

Nautilus won the cup offered by Rear Commodore Cornelius 
Vanderbilt in the race on Friday. At the time of the start at 
2:35 there was a moderate breeze from the W. by N. which 
freshened as the day progressed. Mr. Oliver E. Cromwell, on 
board Scout, took up a starting line off the Week’s Point buoy. 
The weather mark was the striped buoy on the N.E. end of 
Execution Reef. This windward and leeward course was covered 
twice, making a total distance of 14 miles. 

The boats were well bunched at the start, but Nautilus crossed 
oot and to windward. Ibis was next away, and Neola II. was 
third. 

Nautilus was first around the weather mark with Ibis close 
astern and Phryne third. Ibis was less than a minute behind 
Nautilus at the end of the first round. Phryne was third and 
the others rounded as follows: Oriole, Cara Mia, Carlita, Atair, 
Adelaide II., Dahinda, Neola II., and Alera. 

On the beat on the second round Ibis let Nautilus get away 
a little, for she made a good gain, rounding 1m. 30s. ahead. On 
the last leg Phryne passed Ibis and finished in second place, a 
little over 3m. astern of Nautilus. Dahinda was third. The 
summary: 

30-Footers—Start, 2:35—Course, 14 Miles. 


Finish. Elapsed. 
Nautilus, H. W. and A. G. Hanan............ 5 04 20 2 39 20 
Phryne, H. L. Maxwell...........ccccsccsceees 2 42 22 
Cgrlita, Oliver Harriman ..... 2 42 44 
Ibis, C. O’Donnell Iselin ..... 2 42 55 
Atair, Cord Meyer ............ 2 44 19 
Dahinda, W. B. Duncan, Jr.. 2 44 35 
Oriole, Lyman Delano ....... 2 45 37 
Cara Mia, S. Wainwright......... 2 45 53 
Neola II., G. M. Pynchon ..... 2 50 41 
Adelaide II., Adee Bros....... 2 51 1B 





Alera, A. H. and J. W. Alker 


Washington Park Y. C, 


Narragansett Bay, R. I.—Saturday, Sept. 16. 


A sprctat race for sloops of the 25ft. class was held by the 
Washington Park Y. C. on Saturday afternoon, Sept. 16. There 
were only four entries, and owing to the extremely light wind, it 
was a slow affair. On actual time Micaboo was the winner, com- 
ing in about 9m. ahead; but neither of the leaders had been 
officially measured, and with her extremely short waterline, Gun- 
fire, a ntw craft, was likely to win out on time allowance. The 
summary. Start, 3:(5:30: 


Micaboo, W. R. Tillinghast...................- 65955 _- 3 54% 
Cots: SE TIER. 5 Sc vind eine cise dbp cbeicbietanee 7% 13 403 43 
Toasater,. C. D. Revels. <.cccscedsscedecsoccece 7 30 35 4 25 06 
Pee, We Bh BEGG s<, cet cvesecdécsdvccucices 7 50 43 44 13 

F. H.-Youns 





THE MANY-USE OIL 
Cleans powder residue and foulness from guns; 6oz. can- 2% cents. 


Amirican Y. C. 


Milton Point, Long Island Sound—Saturday, Sept. 23. 


Tue fall regetta of the American Y. C. was sailed on Saturday, 
Sept. 23. It was a race for small craft, but the twenty-seven boats 
that started were afforded some lively racing. A strong N.W. 
breeze held throughout the contest. 

Commodore Trenor L. Park served on the Race Committee with 
Mr. James MacDonough and the match was admirably handled. 

Mr. Clifford Bucknam, one of the Mimosa III.’s amateur crew, 
sailed the boat, and he had no difficulty in disposing of Mimosa I. 
These boats covered on 18%-mile course, as did the New York 
Y. C. one-design 30-footers. 

Minx surprised every one by winning in the one-design class. 
Cara Mia was second and Alera third. Nautilus had the race 
well in hand, having led nearly all the way over the course, 
when she was headed off by a long tow. After vainly trying 
to get by, Mr. Addison Hanan was force to withdraw. is 
unfortunate occurrence cost her the first prize. 

Thelema beat Firefly only 4s. on corrected time in Class P, and 
Houri won in the Larchmont one-design class. Vaquero finished 
the race with her mainsail badly split. 

Tartan had no difficulty in winning in the raceabout class. 
Indian was second and ern third. Howdy broke her boom 
before the start. Okee and Vishnu were the other winners. 

The course was from the Scotch Capes, off Parsonage Point, 
Rye Neck, thence S.W.%4S., 2% miles to and around the striped 
buoy to the northward of Execution Light, thence E. by S., 3% 
miles, to and around the buoy off Weeks Point, Hempstead Bay, 
and thence N.W. by N., 3% miles, back home, 9% miles, all told, 
The sloops Mimosa III., and Mimosa I. and the N. Y. Y. C. 
30-footers sailed the course twice, 18% miles, and the rest of the 
classes once. The first and second legs were reaches and the 
third was to windward. The summary: 


Sloops, Class N—Start, 12:30—Course, 8% Miles. 
Finished. Elapsed. 
Wissen: TEL. T. Ea. Fees icssicccsccscscec 0 OS 3 10 44 
Mimosa I., T RE do ssnvncdravswes 3 48 27 3 28 07 
Corrected time, Mimosa I., 3:20:25. 


N. Y. Y. C. One-Design 30ft. Class—Start, 12:25—Course, 18% 















Miles. 
BEE TE: CE ic cpdse de ciwenegs dw spucwdes’ 3 42 00 3 17 09 
Carlita, Oliver Harriman .............. ..3 47 04 3 22 04 
Tite. Adria Redtiet, Bde ceisicc cstvcvcceces ..3 50 06 3 25 06 
Dahinda, W. B. Duncan, Jr....... .-3 45 30 3 20 30 
Neola II., George M. Pynchon . 3 49 09 3 24 09 
Cara Mia, S. Wainwright...... 3 41 30 3 16 30 
Minx, Howard ‘Willetts 3 40 49 3 15 49 
eae, TR BO iivais o ces ckticdocctvcaviaen Did not finish. 
Sloops, Class P—Start, 12:30—Course, 9% Miles. 
Thais. I ii iin cacteccccnecccsenae 2 22 O1 1 62 01 
Wi, Rae) iy MNO ainiecdnsccvien Kedecideceue 2 29 59 1 59 59 
Corrected time, Firefly, 1:52:04. 

Larchmont, 21ft. Class—Start, 12:40—Course, 9% Miles. 
TAGGE Fa Bee) Meanie ce dncsccsensesctucedsoncts 2 3/ 08 1 57 08 
Vaquero, William Stump ..........-.seeeeeeees 2 43 49 2 03 49 
DatGtey,. Te. Gi SPM. ccc cccccccccsceveussuves 2 43 50 2 03 50 
pS ee SS eee errr 2 43 07 2 03 07 

Raceabout Class—Start, 12:35—Course, 9% Miles. 
est Mis es Pai dencccescccsccctcsveusades 217 42 1 42 42 
i i, PED cc cccccnccccesccstece ee 1 51 30 
Pe I TE hin ont cecetencsecduceas 2 20 44 1 45 44 
SO, Se CEE |. cc ccccccuccscncevee 2 29 41 1 44 41 
PI, Ha. II oo cicctseviccesscosecse 2 23 11 1 48 11 
Rana, Macy Willetts .........ccccccccccccsscccea OO OB 1 55 02 
Dear Dae, Te Ea Pec vc vcccvesccccsaca 2 30 27 1 55 27 

Sloops, Class Q—Start, 12:40—Course, 9% Miles. 
Peete. 1... RA an caccconececewaseecen 2 54 07 21407 
CI: (Fe TT POE hse cecccccesaneeticces 2 58 40 2 18 40 

Sloops, Class R—Start, 12:40—Course, 9% Miles. 
Alt i Ts TR Set cteacecatacancecetnatiqean 3 02 56 2 22 56 
VIG Fs COG inn ccccnccvncrecesnsncavaes 3 01 09 2 21 09 


Seawanhaka Corinthian Y, C. 


Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound—Wednesday, Sept. 20. 


AN open race for power boats was given on Wednesday, Sept. 
20, by the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. for a cup offered by 
Commodore William K. Vanderbilt, Jr. The course was from the 
starting line off spar buoy H1 off Lloyd’s Neck, westerly to and 
around black spar buoy F17% off Matinicock Point and mark 
boats No. 2 and No. 3; thence easterly to and around mark boats 
No. 4 and No. 1, and buoy Hi. This course was covered six 
times. Total distance, 89 nautical or 102 statute miles. There 
were five starters, Dixie, Simplex III., XPDNC, Veritas and 
Dart. 

The wind was moderate from the S.W., and the water was very 
fairly smooth. The tide was running flood. The start was made 
at 12:10. The Race Committee was on board Vice-Commodore W. 
J._Matherson’s steam yacht Lavrock. 

Dart, the tender to President Roosevelt’s steam yacht Sylph, 
failed to complete the first round and withdrew. g 

At the end of the first round Dixie came alongside the Com- 
mittee boat and withdrew and went in to the club float. Later 
Mr. E. R. Thomas went aboard and she again started in the 
race and finally finished a winner, having made the fastest time 
over the course. It seems that the withdrawal of Dixie and her 
second start is not in violation of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. 
C.’s rules, under which the race was held, but it was, to say the 
least, a remarkable thing for her owner to do. 

XPDNC took the lead on the first round, Dixie was second and 
Veritas third. On the third round XPDNC and Veritas met with 
accidents and withdrew. Dixie beat Simplex III., the only other 
boat to finish, 23m. 1s. According to the ethics of good sport, the 
race should have gone to Simplex III., the only boat that covered 
the course regularly and properly. However, Mr. E. R. Thomas 
accepted the trophy offered for the race at the dinner given at 
the club house on the evening of the match. The summary: 


First not Miles. 





Second Round—17 ae 











12 53 1 1 36 55 0 43 40 
1 06 2 04 07 0 57 09 
iebueundiiaen 12 51 18 1 32 46 0 41 28 
ciipinbetneniabeabaidnepetn 12 57 39 1 44 06 0 46 27 
Third Round—17 Miles. 
Aiiiineicbxinnmecedadnacness® 1 36 55 3 1713 1 40 18 
Simplex III. 3 01-00 0 56 53 
2 } Did not finish 
Veritas Did not.finish, 
Fourth Round—17 Miles. 
3 17 13 3 57 02 0 39 49 
dis din oan is tee hoa 3 01 00 3 87 25 0 56 2 
Round—17 Miles. 
3 57 02 4 40 25 0 43 23 
3 57 44 55 0 57 & 
Sixth Round—1!7 Miles. *. 
Sn ee eee pmebeedceireseanted 4 40 %5 5 2? 0 41 58 
Simplex ITE. ....<..c0- isonet 454 5 5 47 24 0 52 29 
Power Boat Race for Vanderbilt Trophy 
Dixie 12 00 ¢ “§2% 5 22 23 
Simolex III. ..... 5 47 24 5 47 24 
XPDNC eoceauete a Did not finish. 
Veritas Did not finish. 
DRE sesvcccas d Did not -finish, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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SHEPHERDESS—LINES, INBOARD PROFILE AND CABIN PLAN——DESIGNED BY B. B. CROWNINSHIELD FOR S. F. HOUSTON, 190. 
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SHEPHERDESS—-SAIL PLAN. 


Shepherdess. 


SHEPHERDESS was designed by Mr. B. B. Crowninshield 
for Mr. S. F. Houston, of Philadelphia, and was built by 
Messrs. Oxner & Story, at Essex, Mass., and launched 
July 25 last. 


In making the design comfort and seaworthiness were 
considered primarily, the aim being an able cruiser 
capable of comfortably making a long ocean trip, and 
at the same time a vessel handy enough to safely navi- 
gate the small harbors and narrow channels of the New 
England Coast. She is equipped with a 40 horse-power 
New York Kerosene Oil Engine Company’s motor, 
which has worked without a hitch, and gives her a 
speed of 7 1/3 miles under power alone in smooth water. 
The engine was first turned over at Gloucesier, when 
she went in commission and was not stopped until she 
reached Portland Harbor, a run of about 70 miles. 





She draws toft. 6in., and is fitted with a small center- 
board, although she works perfectly with the board up. 
The ballast is all inside, consisting of 40 tons of iron 
and lead, the iron carefully cemented into the bottom, 
the top of the concrete being flush with the top of the 
keelson, making a total deadweight of 50 tons. 

The construction is heavy. The keel, stem, stern- 
post, deadwood, etc., of oak. Keel sided 18in., stem 
gin. and sternpost 12in. The frame is double of white 
oak sided sin. Planking, Georgia pine, 2%in., fastened 
with galvanized spikes. Deck, white pine 2%in. by 
2\%4in.; main beams, Georgia pine, sided and moulded 
6in. There are three clamps 3in. by rIoin. on each side. 
Other scantlings in proportion. Skylights, deck house, 
waterways, coamings, rail cap, etc., of teak. 

Below there is a steerage and chart room, large 
saloon, bathroom, one double and four single state- 
rooms, besides engine room, galley, staterooms for cap- 


SHEPERDESS——MIDSHIP SECTION. 





Moage 
Comsrqvorion Sacriews 
ee ee 
BBChewwasnew Maye mneniTEe 
wre ME tes RTI 7 OS 
eomca $20 —— 





tain and mate and engineer and steward, and forecastle 
with berths for six men. 

The feature of the arangement is the deck house, 
over the ergine room between the masts, half sunk be- 
low the deck. This contains a room 6ft. by r1ft., large 
enough to be used for a dining room, and commanding 
an interrupted view of the deck and offing. The prin- 
cipal dimensions are as follows: 


Length— p 
Peewee Gn, Owl o. den'Seeweubavien bo ur aa togft. g in. 
Eee aes co oces R905 sAN SAS oR eew eet S2it. 
Overhang— . : 
Pee rates bSiuGs ods Wess eee 11ft. g in. 
DE Re cae abr kee KAW ast) Gass eo nes bee eee 16ft. 
Breadth— \ 
PORN s ooo odes See vos Us ie canbe 22ft. 4 in. 
Ry hes doce ce een b ee aceeecesee eu sse 22it. 
Draft— , 
RMI 6 asus vias bh'oen Seles woken 1oft. 3%4in. 
ee SE per ee ete ee 
Freeboard— , 
INN u's ca chsh cneieo bee hene seas ce ee 
BONE. cickd teeckibax nee tes Lovers sft. Yin 
DE Stl Melk 5 roi cad sdniow beak 6ft. 1Y4in. 
Sail area— 
SE occ. 3 ocne' sis Geacie vee 6 eet 2,842 sq. it. 
PU nn oc cn tae naocaun secs sibel ee 
DONO og cans. vce sch cern coes sos 523 sq. ft. 
TA I ee A ee Pee 609 sq. ft. 





Total area lower sails,.............5;169 sq. ft. 
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Boston Letter. 


WITH THE 22-FOOTERS.—It already looks as though the 
keen competition in the 22ft. class will be continued for 
another season, at least, as there is more or less talk of 
new boats to be built for the class during the coming win- 
ter. Mr. George Lee, who raced the old Medric last sea- 
son, is to have a new one from designs of Mr. E. A. 
Boardman.. She is now being built by Fenton, of Man- 
chester. Peri II. was built for Mr. Lee, and after a sea- 
son of good racing he exchanged her for Medric, which 
he believed to be the faster of the two, a belief which he 
has probably since abandoned. 

Dr. Morton Prince, who went into the 22ft. class this 
year with Peri II., is also talking of having a new one 
puilt. Dr. Prince has not yet placed his order, but it is 
likely that he will do so in the event of any activity 
shown in the building of new boats. 

Mr. H. L. Bowden, who owns Rube, one of this sea- 
son’s boats, is considering a new one for next year. Mr. 
Bowden has been consulting Crowninshield in regard to 
the design, but has not yet ordered. 

Mr. W. H. Joyce, whose Tyro took the championship 
this year, is satisfied to remain in the class for another 
season. He will build a new one if he can find anybody 
who wants to take a chance with Tyro, but will race the 
champion if she is not disposed of. 

New C ass OF OLD 25-FooTers.—There is at present a 
movement on foot to establish an association which will 
take care of the existing 25-footers of normal dimensions. 
Seme of these boats have long since dropped to more than 
z2sit. waterline, and there might be some that never were 
as low as 25ft. To allow all of the boats that were in- 
tended to be 25-footers to race, it is suggested that the 
class which the new association will control may measure 
not more than 27ft. nor less than 24ft. waterline. There 
are more than a dozen boats that could be gotten together 
for such a class, the owners of which would be most 
anxious to race with boats of somewhere near equal 
length. The limit of over all length is placed at 43ft., 
which would bar the productions of 1903—Sally VIL., 
Early Dawn III. and Great Haste. Mr. Arthur Leary, 
f the South Boston Y. C., is the originator of the plan 

bring the old 25ft. class to life again, and his efforts 
nay be productive of some very good racing next season. 

New Cape Cat Orperep.—Messrs, Small Brothers have 
received an order for a Cape cat for Messrs. Dudley and 
Hodge, of the Revere Y. €., which will be raced in the 
t 





—~—-- 


pen events for the class next season. The owners have 
een very consistent racers in the “sailing dory class, and 
in going up a class they will-not part‘ with their old loves, 
but will race them whenever they can. The new boat 
will be different in her lines fromthe older Cape cats. 
She will have moderate beam and ‘a hull of easy form, 
with a moderate sail plan. The sailing of such a boat may 
show why an old-time cat of flat iron form, with a sail 
plan which properly belongs to a boat twice her length, 
cocks up her tail like a sheldrake and refuses to move 
when one tries to drive her in a heavy chance. 

New One-Desicgn Crasses.—Messrs. Small Brothers 
have received an order for @ one-design class of 15-footers 
for members of the Hingham Y. C. They will be 22ft. 
over all and will have a moderate knockabout rig. It is 
expected that ten of these boats will be built. The same 
designers have also an order for a one-design class of 
racing yawls for members of the Buffalo Canoe Club. 
These boats will be 25ft. over all, 17ft. waterline and 8ft. 
breadth. They have designed a 35ft. waterline yawl for 
Mr. W. Mosely Swain, of Philadelphia, and have an order 
for a 22ft. waterline auxiliary yawl for Mr. H. F. Knight. 

THIRTY-THREE RATER OrpERED.—Mr. B. B. Crownin- 
shield has received an order for a 33-rater for a Boston 
yachtsman, whose name is withheld for the present. This 
is the first that has been heard of the proposed new class 
so far. It is said that the owner of the new one is not 
interested in the formation of any new class, but it is 
believed that there are several other yachtsmen who 
would build for the class without much inducement. This 
rating produces a boat of admirable length for both rac- 
ing and cruising, and it is likely that if interest in the 
class is once started it will not soon wane. 

New ScHOONERS TO BE BuILt.—Two new schooners, 
and possibly three, of 56ft. waterline, are to be built at 
Lawley’s this winter. One of these is for Rear Commo- 
dore Alfred Douglas, of the Boston Y. C. The owner of 
the other schooner is not given, but there are many who 
believe she is for Mr. Henry A. Morss, of the Boston and 
Eastern yacht clubs. It is possible that the third 
schooner will be for Mr. George L. Batchelder, who has 
raced the 30-footer Dorel successfully for two seasons. 













and avoid accidents. 


Bound in cloth, with 123 pages and 20 illustrations. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


Dorel is in the market, and it is known that Mr. Batch- 
elder wants to go to greater length. 

CIGARETTE ExcEEDS ConTRACT SPEED.—The steam: yacht 
Cigarette, designed by Messrs. Swasey, Raymond and 
Page for Mr. W. H. Alley, and built at Lawley’s, was re- 
cently given a speed trial over the Government course at 
Provincetown. In one direction she made 20 knots an 
hour, but on the return brought the speed down until 
the average showed 18.56 knots an hour. The contract 
speed is 18 knots, and the builders will receive a bonus 
for the excess. Joun B. KILveen. 


Hazel and the Hudson River Races. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 22—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In your report of the races, held on the Hudson 
River last week, you said that Hazel, in class 2, division 
2, starting on Sept. 16. at 10:40 o’clock, did not finish. I 
beg to call your attention to the fact that Hazel did finish, 
and covered the course in 2h. 24m. 3s., official time, and 
further, that Glissando did not start. In the afternoon 
races Hazel was ready to start, but as the owner was an 
invalid and the excitement was telling on him, and there 
was but one prize in this class, which, under a fool rating 
of the boats entered in this class, he had no possible 
chance of winning anything but glory, he decided to with- 
draw. We covered this 6% nautical miles on Thursday 
morning in 40m. 28s., and on the last lap struck a sub- 


“merged barrel, injuring the wheel to such an extent that 


we could barely stem tide in order to cross the finish line. 
This injury was of such a character that on Saturday 
morning it took us 48m. to cover the same distance, but in 
all our racing we varied but 2m. to Ios. on each round, 
which, we think, is a record to be proud of. 

The rating we speak of, on which protest was made, 
was the time allowance which Arcadia gave Glissando and 
Hazel. Arcadia being 36ft. L.W.L., with only 6ft. 7in. 
beam and not quite 4ft. freeboard, with 25 horsepower, 
while Hazel was 46ft. long, 1oft. 6in. beam and over 7ft 
freeboard, with the same horsepower, and Arcadia was 
only penalized 15m. for the 19%4 nautical miles, which we 
consider ridiculous, Besides, Arcadia was measured by 
National Association rules, and Hazel and Glissando were 
measured under a combination of the National Asso- 
ciation and A. P. B. A. rules, which was manifestly un- 
fair. 

Kindly make a correction of this matter and give Hazel 
credit for all that is due her, as the figures show that she 
was doing better than 11 statute miles an hour—a most 
remarkable performance for a boat of her size and horse- 
power, 

On our return here we found that Hazel arrived home 
with one blade bent nearly double. 

H. E. DANTZEBECHER, 
Designer and Builder. 

[We regret the error regarding Hazel’s performances 
in our account of the power boat races held on the Hud- 
son River, and we are glad of the opportunity of pub- 
lishing Mr. Dantzebecher’s letter —Eb.] 


Rhode Island Notes, 


AT the annual meeting of the Bristol Y.C., held the past 
week, Mr. Charles F. Tillinghast, owner of the famous 
little racing sloop Little Rhody, was re-elected commo- 
dore for the second term, and a new rear commodore 
was elected in the person of Mr. Louis L. Lorillard, Jr., 
of Newport. The other officers elected were as follows: 
Vice-Com., Russell Grinnell; Sec’y-Treas., Frank A. In- 
graham; Meas., Charles H. Douglass ; Aud., Dr. W. Fred 
Williams ; Regatta Committee, Horace S. Peck, Walter 
S. Almy and Sumner Ball; Executive Committee, Dr. W. 
Fred Williams, Henry Hayes, E. I. Brownell, Wallis E. 
Howe and H. H. Shepard; House Committee, Edward 
H. Tingley, James Connery and T. Smith McKeon; Mem- 
bership Committee, F. A. Ingraham, J. Winthrop De 
Wolf, Frederic Hayes, L. S. Hoffman and William Brad- 
ford. The annual reports showed the club to be in a 
prosperous condition and membership list is now the 
largest in the club’s history, twenty-nine new names hav- 
ing been added during the past season. The successful 
ccean race held in July is to be repeated next season. 

The handsome new club house of the Fall River Y. C., 
located at Stone Bridge, Tiverton, R. I., was formally 
opened Sept. 19, the members holding a public reception 
in the afternoon and giving a large dance in the evening. 
The attendance was large and the successful housewarm- 
ing gave the new headquarters a start under the most 
auspicious conditions. The location is one of the best on 
the bay and very convenient, as it is only six miles from 


GAS ENGINES AND LAUNCHES. 


Their Principles, Types, and Management. 


BY F. K. GRAIN, M. E. 








A Complete and Practical Manual. 


Sent, postpaid, for $1.25. 


ee compact and comprehensive handbook contains all the information essential to users of the marine gasolene . 
engines, and will be welcomed by the thousands of men now owning and running power boats. 
experts will alike find the book invaluable. 


It treats of the various types of marine gasolene engines, points out the 
good in each, and tells how to rua them. 


A knowledge of the contents of this book will help to overcome difficulties 
The most complete book of its kind ever published. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 
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Fall River. The new clubhouse is of pleasing design and 
is admirably arranged for its purposes. The extension of 
the club’s facilities in this way has already resulted in a 
large increase in membership, which will undoubtedly 
bring an increased activity of the organization in Narra- 
gansett Bay yachting affairs. The present commodore of 
the club is Mr. Frank L. Andrews, owner of the cruising 
power boat Glissando, which took second place in last 
summer's ocean race for power boats from New York 
to Marblehead. F. H. Youne. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 








ScHOONER Hoosier AND HouseBoaAt WATEREE SOLD.— 
Mr. Albert J. Morgan, of Larchmont, N. Y., has sold his 
schooner yacht Hoosier to Hon. H. G. Squiers, United 
States Minister to Havana, Cuba, through the brokerage 
department of Mr. William Gardner. This boat was built 
in 1902 for Col. W. R. Nelson, of Kansas City, from the 
molds of the Gloucester fishing schooner Fredonia, and is 
125ft. over all, rogft. waterline, 25ft. 2in. beam. The 
boat is now fitting out, and after a short cruise to the 
eastward will proceed to Havana. This same agency has 
also sold the houseboat Wateree, belonging to Mr. George 
T. Lippincott, of Atlantic City, N. J., to Capt. W..H. 
Wheeler, of New York. 

RRs 

ScHOONER SiMITAR So_p.—Mr. George A. Suter has 
sold his schooner Simitar to Mr. Eustis L. Hopkins, of 
Larchmont Y. C., through the office of Mr. Stanley M. 
Seaman, New York city. She is a flush-deck boat de- 
signed and built by Lawley in ‘1890, 7oft. over all, 46ft. 
waterline, 15ft. beam and 8ft. draft. 

RRR 

Keystone Y. C. Orricers—At a meeting of the 
Keystone Y. C., held recently at Woodmere, L. I., the 
following officers were elected: Com., John A. Wood; 
Vice-Com., Charles A. Schiffmacher; Sec’y, P. B. Mott; 
Treas., Dr. E. C. Smith; Meas., John A. Wells; Gov- 
ernors, John A. Wood, C. A. Schiffmacher, John A. 
Wells, Dr. E. C. Smith, F. K. Walsh, Richardson 
Brower, W. H. Latham and P. B. Mott. 


Knickerbocker Y. C. 


College Point, Long Island Sound—Saturday, Sept. 16. 


Tue ladies’ day races of the Knickerbocker Y. C. were held on 
Saturday, Sept. 16. Six classes filled, and, all told, there were 
twenty- ve starters. All the boats covered a 9-mile triangle once, 
The winners were Paiute, Naiad, Shovonne, Iris, No, 7 and 
Katie Did. The summary follows: 


Sloops, 40ft. Class—Start, 4:25—Course, 9 Miles. 








Finish. Elapsed. 
Pett, We BE covecumsccessstenevsensvecdes 5 28 33 1 03 33 
Garmenk, 1. Eis SN de ceacvadsesvigcdaaaa 5 38 45 113 46 
Nautilus, @ ic a ciiniis ilies scanbeeaaimonei aan 5 36 15 1ll 16 

Sreaes, 30ft. Class—Start, 4:26—Course, 9 Miles. 
Naiad, J. Pc ccctadisnearmagean eames 5 32 53 1 07 63 
Ouaniche, ries Sends .... 117 02 
Madeleine, R. De Neufville 1 26 42 
Iris, H. L. Williams ........ 1 2 20 
Mongoose III., H. Orths.. 1 32 08 
Catboats—Start, 

See TE, Mest dewcccadcéuscsesdepescene 5 1 30 13 
pe Re ee ee 5 03 23 1 32 20 
Cruising Power Boats—Start, 4:20—Course, 9 Miles. 

REG Dan Moe: POE wher ennnsccuencatananccensene 5 13 46 0 53 46 
sO HI ike ddvadanceccagdanseseend 5 20 30 1 00 30 
TE IE EM ob ca cadacisadececudecstieet 5 23 26 1 03 26 
AG IRE ciindusienueccaucinemgndots 5 30 41 1 10 41 
Stump, J SEE Khe ngucacccrusscecececagnodas 5 35 00 1 15 00 
One-Design ee, 4:15—Course, 9 Miles. 

Na. F 3 Cage. cc ..5 02 20 0 47 20 
No. 9, J. Selzbach ...... 0 49 21 
No. 12, N. F. Connelly . 0 49 38 
No. 6, A. L. Kerker ...... 0 62 07 
No. 2, C. — DEON indsadesadisdvantihencdeas 0 52 30 

No. 13, L. DD dahdcdduscengecccusmamestes Disabled. 
No. 1, F. i MINE veccnccesgucciuextaanah Disabled. 
Wee! BE as) ee i nen cnverccvenstaenceucuce Disabled. 
Auto Boats—Start, 4:17—Course, 9 Miles. 
Witla B08. C.0 5. TO sicdavcscccscdeciessasavad 4544 0 37 47 
Waste EEL... FE. SOsgemeee. 2... <ccacacccccccccs Dicabled. 





“Sspplement to Small Yachts” Free. 


To any one sending us one new subscriber to Forest anp 
Stream before Oct. 15, 1906, we will present one copy of W. P. 
Stephens’ book “Supplement to Small Yachts.” 
tains 1€4 pages text and 43 plates. 
Price $4. 


This work con- 
Size 11 by 14 inches. Cloth. 
This offer does not apply to renewals. 








“Steam Yachts acd Launches” Free. 


To any one sending us one new subscriber to Foresz axp 
Stream befor Oct. 15, 1905, we will present one copy of C. P. 
Kunhardt’s book, “Steam Yachts and Launches.” 
pages, with plates and many illustrations. 
offer does not apply to renewals. 


It contains 267 
Cloth. Price $3. This 
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Officers of A. C. A., 1905. 


Comrhodore—C. F. Wolters, 14 Main St. East, Rochester, N. Y. 
Secretary—H M Stewart, 8 Main St., East Rochester, N. Y. 
Treasurer—F. G. Mather, 164 Fairfield Ave., Stamford, Conn. 


ATLANTIC DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—W. A. Furman, 846 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, N. J. 

Rear-Commodore—F. C. Hoyt, 57 Broadway, New York. 

Purser—C. W. Stark, 118 N. Montgomery St., Trenton, N. J. 

Executive Committee—L. C. Kretzmer, L. C. a Building, 
New York; E. M. Underhill, Box 262, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Board of Governors—K. J. Wilkin, 211 Clinton St., brooklyn, N.Y. 

Racing Board—H. L. Quick, Yonkers, me Se 


CENTRAL DIVISION, 


Vice-Commodore—Lyman T. Coppins, 691 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rear-Commodore—Frank C. Demmier, 526 Smithfield St., Pittsburg. 

Purser—J. C. Milsom, 736 Mooney Brisbane Blidg., Buffalo, N. ¥ 

Executive Committee—F. G. Mather, 164 Fairfield Ave., Stamford, 
Conn.; H. W. Breitenstein, 511 Market St., Pittsburg, Pa.; 
Jesse 5. Armstrong, Rome, N. Y. 

Beard of Governors—C. P. Forbush, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Racing Board—Harry M. Stewart, 8 Main St., East Rochester, 


ae EASTERN DIVISION. 
Ve eeaeia-S. S. Pratt, Jr., 178 Devonshire St., Boston, 


ass. 

Rear-Commodore—Wm. W. Crosby, 8 Court St., Woburn, Mass. 

Purser—W illiam E. Stanwood, Wellesley, Mass. 

Executive Committee—Wm. J. Ladd, 18 Glen Road, Winchester, 
Mass.; F. W. Notman, Box 2344, Boston, Mass.; O. C. Cun- 
ningham, care E. Teel & Co., Medford, Mass.; Edw. B. 
Stearns, Box 63, Manchester, N. H. 

Racing Board—Paul Butler, U. S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, Mass.; 

H. D. Murphy, alternate 

NORTHERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—Chas. W. McLean, 303 James St., Montreal, Can. 

Rear-Commodore—}. W. Sparrow, Toronto, 

Purser—J. V. Nutter, Montreal, Canada. 

Executive Committee—C. E,. Britton, Gananoque, Ont.; Harry 
Page, Toronto, Ont. 

Board of Governors—J. N. MacKendrick, Galt, Ont. 

Racing Board—E,. J. Minett, Montreal, Canada. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—Burton D. Munhall, care of Brooks Household 
Art Co., Cleveland, O. F 

Rear-Commodore—Charles J. Stedman, National Lafayette Bank, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Purser—George Q. Hall, care of Bank of Commerce, Cleveland, O. 

Executive Committee—Thomas P. Eckert, 31 West Court St., 
Cincinnati, O.; Dr. H. L. Frost, 10 Howard St., Cleveland, O. 

Board of Governors—Henry C. Morse, Peoria, Lil. 


How to Join the A, C, A, 


“Application for membership shall be made to the Treasurer, 
F. G. Mather, 164 Fairfield Ave., Stamford, Conn., and shall be 
éccompanied by the recommendation of an active member and by 
the sum of two dollars, one dollar as entrance fee and one dollar 
as dues for the current year, to be refunded in case of nop- 
election of the applicant.” 








Deer as a Nuisance. 


THE report from Pomfret that deer are doing much 
damage to late veretables in that region is only the fore- 
runner of much more serious complaints to come year 
after year, if the present law is retained on the books. 
The law provides a close season for deer until 1911. At 
the rate at which deer are increasing they will become a 
great nuisance and cause a considerable loss before that 
time. This is becoming well understood among the farm- 
ers, and the Pomfret dispatch probablv has some founda- 
tion for its statement that a serious attempt will be made 
in the next Legislature to repeal the law protecting deer. 
It will be opposed bv sportsmen, who looked forward 
anxiously to the chance of killing a deer in Connecticut, 
and it may be that a short open season every year, be- 
ginning considerably before the time fixed by the present 
statute, will meet every requirement of the case. At the 
best, however, Connecticut is a rather thickly-settled 
State for deer hunting, in view of the fact that so many 
hunters use the wholly unnecessary, long-range rifle. A 
gun which may kill at two miles is not a proper tool for 
a hunter in Connecticut. 

It is true that the law now provides a means for farm- 
ers to recover for damage done by deer, but no such ar- 
rangement is satisfactory. This provides that if the owner 
or occupant of any land sustains damage by wild deer on 
his property he may recover. But the process is long, and 
although the State in the end pays the damages awarded, 
the town has to bear the costs of proving the claim. The 
land owner must notify the selectmen within twenty-four 
hours, if he is to recover anything. Then the chairman 
of the board of selectmen shall appoint two persons to 
determine whether the damage was done by deer and how 
much it is. But if it is more than $20 they shall call in a 
fish and game commissioner, who shall assist in making 
the award. When ail this has been done the town shall 
pay the award and the expenses within sixty days from 
the date of the decision, and the State will afterwards 
reimburse the town for what it has paid for expenses in 
proving the claim. 

There seems to be room for improvement in the situa- 
tion in more ways than one.—Hartford Times. 





Forty-five thousand of the black trout hatched out at 
the New York Aquarium four weeks ago, from eggs 
supplied by the United States hatchery in the Yellow- 
stone Park, will be shipped at once to the State 
hatchery at Saranac Lake, to be distributed among the 
lakes of the Adirondack region. The Aquarium people 
are especially proud of their success with this hatching, 
which breaks all records of State and national hatch- 
eries for this year. Out of 50,000 eggs less than 1,000 
failed, and of those hatched not one has been lost. The 
young trout have grown so well in their first month 
that most of them now exceed an inch in length. By 
spring they will have attained a growth of from six to 
seven inches, and be capable of taking care of them- 
selves when they start out from the lakes to the tribu- 
tary streams with the braking up of the ice. 


As the British steamer Urcula Bright approached this 
harbor Tuesday morning, one of her crew, a Norwegian 
sailor named E. Fordfald, fell overboard while the ves- 
sel was yet some eight miles distant from the Morro. The 
engines were at once reversed and boats let down to res- 
cue the unfortunate seaman, but he was never again seen, 
Great bubbles of blood, however, rose to the surface of 
the water, spreading out and staining it a deep carmine, 
indicating that Fordfald had fallen a prey to the ravenous 
sharks that infest these waters—Havana Post, Sept. 14. 


A Large Skate Taken on Rod and Line. 


It may be of interest to some of your readers to know 
that I recently caught a very large skate on a rod and 
line. > Tl.e fish weighed 163 pounds net, and measured 
6 feét 6 inches long and 5 feet 4 inches in width. The 
bait “was herring, and the tackle very strong, the hook 
being mounted on woven wire. I was fishing in twenty 
fathoms of water about four miles from land off the 
southwest coast of Ireland. I had the greatest difficulty 
in landing the fish in the boat, but eventually got him 
up alongside, and my two boatmen each got a gaff into 
him, and that was the end of his seafaring days. I think 
this is one of the largest fish ever caught on a rod and 
line—A. E. Lloyd in London Fishing Gazette. 











THE life of a Colorado jurist was recently saved by 
the cool daring of Gen. Frank D. Baldwin, Commander of 
the Southwestern Military Division, who killed a grizzly 
bear with a hunting knife as the beast was rushing to 
attack the other man. Just before leaving this depart- 
ment for his new command, General Baldwin and a party 
of friends, including Judge Parker, of Trinidad, went 
hunting big game on the Uintah Reservation in Utah. 
Judge Parker ran across a huge grizzly one day, and at 
close quarters fired two bullets into it without touching a 
vital-spot. The maddened beast charged upon the Judge, 
who - fied to the nearest tree, but fell as he reached it. 
General Baldwin, who was close by, saw his friend’s peril, 
and as the bear rushed upon Parker the General plunged 
his hunting knife into the brute’s heart, and it fell dying. 
Judge Parker escaped with a few scratches. 


Bile Fange and Gallery 


Fixtures. 
Oct. 22.—Cincinnati, O., Rifle Association annual prize shoot. 








Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Tue following scores were made in regular competition b 
members of this Association at Four-Mile House, Reading road, 
Sept. 10. Conditions, 200yds., offand, at the 25-ring target. 

Nestler was champion for the day with the fine score of 231. 
He was also high man on the honor target with 69 points. The 
annual prize shcot of this Association will take place on Oct. 22, 
to which all are welcome. There will be a liberal list of cash 
and merchandise prizes, as usual. There will be rest and off-hand 
shooting. At the annual election of officers the following members 
were elected to serve in their respective offices for the ensuing 

ear: President, H. Roberts; Vice-President, J. Hofman; 

reasurer, F, Freitag; Secretary, A. Drube; Captain, M. Gindele; 
Lieutenant, E. D. Payne. The scores: 


Hasenzahl ...217 214 211 211 209 Freitag ....... 207 199 193 191 190 
PRIME cossecce 226 216 215 215 214 Roberts ....... 211 207 202 202 199 
Nestler ...... 231 229 221 217 212 








Grapshooting. 


—_o——_ 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 





Fixtures. 


Sept. 27-28.—Bradford, Pa., G. C. tournament. 

Sept. 28.—Edgewater, N. J,—Palisade G. C. all-day tournament. 

Scpt. 29-30.—Broken Bow, Neb., G. C. Miller, 
Sec’y, Berwyn. 

Oct. 3-4.—Kansas City, Mo.—Afro-American Trapshooters’ League 
tournament. T. H. Cohron, Sec’y. 

Oct. 3-4.—Baltimore, Md., Shooting Association tournament. J. 
W. Chew, Sec’y. 

Oct. 3-4.—Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky Trapshooters’ League tourna- 
poate under auspices of Jefferson County G. C. Frank Pragoff, 
ec’y. 

Oct. 2-3.—Muncie, Ind.—Magic City G. C. eighth annual tourna- 
ment. F. L. Wachtel, Sec’y. 

Oct. 2-8.—Hyannis, Neb., G. C. tournament. L. McCauley, Sec’y. 

Oct. 3-5.—New London, Ia., G. C., shoot; $500 added. Dr. C. & 

_ Cook, Sec’y. 

Oct. 4-5.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Herron Hill G. C. tournament. T. D. 
Bell, Sec’y. 

Oct. 6-7.—Harrisburg, Pa., Shooting Association tournament. J. B. 
Springer, Sec’y. 

Oct. 6-7.—Alliance, Neb., G. C. tournament. L. A. Shawrer, Sec’y. 

Oct. 6-8.—Davenport, Ia., Cumberland G. C. tournament. 

Oct. 9-10.—Indianapolis, Ind., G. C. tournament. Wm. Arm- 
strong, Sec’y. 

Oct. 10-11.—St. Joseph, Mo.—The Missouri and Kansas League of 


tournament. F. 


Trapshooters. r. C. B. Clapp, Sec’y. 
Oct. 11-12.—Dover, Del., G. C. tournament; open to all amateurs. 
W.-H. Reed, Sec’y. 


Oct. 13-15.—St. Louis, Mo.—Rawlins semi-annual tournament No. 2, 
targets and live birds. Alec D. Mermod, Mgr., 620 Locust 


street. 
Oct. 17-18.—Raleigh, N. C., G. C. tournament. R. T. Gowan, Sec’y. 
Oct. 18-19.—Ossining, N. Y., G. C. shoot, $50 added. C. G. 
Blandford, Capt. 
Oct. 21.—Plainfield, N. J., G.C. merchandise shoot. 


NORTH NEW JERSEY SHOOTING LEAGUE. 


Sept. 28.—Dover at Morristown. 
Oct. 7.—Montclair at Newton. 
Oct. 14.—Orange at Dover. 

Oct. 19.—Newton at Morristown. 
Oct. 21.—Montclair at Orange. 
Oct. 28.—Dover at Montclair. 

Nov. 2.—Montclair at Morristown. 


1906. 


Jan. 16-19.—Hamilton, Ont., G. C. annual winter tournament. 
Ralph C. Ripley, Sec’y. 

May 24-25.—Montreal, Can.—Canadian Indians’ first annual tour- 
nament. Thomas A. Duff, High Scribe. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK, 











At the fall shoot of the Queens County Gun Club, Long Island 
City, New York, Sept. 23, Mr. George H. Piercy, of Jersey City, 
won the cup for high average. 


The Harrisburg, Pa., Sportsman’s Association informs us_ that. 


they have changed their dates to Oct. 6 and 7. 
first day, targets on the second day. 


Live birds on 





The thirteenth match of the North New Jersey Shooting League, 
held at Dover, N. J., on Sept. 23, was won by the Montclair team, 
the scores being: Montclair 97, Dover 04. 


The programme of the Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club tournament, 
Oct. 18 and 19, will be sent to applicants. The next regular shoot 
of the club is fixed to take place on. Sept. 30. C. G. Blandford is 
the captain. * 


Thitteeri matches of the North New Jersey Shootirig League 
have been held out of the twenty scheduled. The remaining are 
Sept. 28, Dovet at Mortistown; Oct. 7, Montclair at Newton; 
Oct. 14, Orahge at Dover, Oct. 19, Newton at Morristown; Oct. 
21; Monttelair at Orange; Oct. 28, Dover at Montclair; Nov. ° 
Moritelait at Morristown. 


In the Marlin event of the Magic City Gun Club, Muncie, Ind., 
25 targets, the Secretary, J. L. Wachtel, writes us that scores 
wete made as follows: Williamson 24, Bender 22, Farrell 22, 
Spencer 21, Johnson 20, Shennock 20, Adamson 20, Highlands 20. 
In the badge event the scores were: Williamson 24, Spencer 24, 
Bender 22, Johnson 21, Adamson 23. In the shoot-off Spencer 
won, 23 to 22. 

¥ 


The programme of the eighth fall tournament of the Magic 
City Gun Club, Muncie, Ind., can be obtained on application to 
the Secretary, F. L. Wachtell, 110 West Washington street, to 
whom guns and ammunition may be sent. On the first day, Oct. 
2, eleven events are provided, at 15, 20 and 25 targets, $1.50, $2 and 
$2.50 entrance. On the second day, five events at 10, 15 and 2% 
sparrows, are provided, a total of 75 sparrows; total of $30 
entrance. Shooting will begin at 9:30. Old-fashioned country 
chicken dinner free. All guns at l6yds. Shoot, rain or shine. 


The Rawlings semi-annual tournament, Oct. 13-15, Alec D. 
Mermod, Manager, will be at targets and live birds. The first 
day has a programme of ten events at 15, 20 and 25 targets, 
eutrance $1.50, $2 and $2.50. On the second day there are six 
target events, 20 and 25 targets, and the Monte Carlo Handicap at 
25 birds, $25 entrance; handicaps 25 to 3lyds.; open to the world. 
On the third day there are six target events; the Dupont Handi- 
cap, 50 targets, $5 entrance, $10 added, and the Rawlings Amateur 
Handicap, 29 live birds, $10 entrance. Ship shells to Rawlings, 620 
Lecust street, St. Louis, Mo. Shooting begins at 9:30 o’clock. 


The Interstate Association Pacific Coast Handicap, Sept. 15-17, 
was a succss as a starter. The Preliminary Handicap had sixty- 
eight entries, of which forty-seven were amateurs. Mr. C. D. 
Hagerman, of Los Angeles, at l6yds., broke 93, thereby winning 
the cup and first money, $102.20. The Pacific Coast Handicap, held 
on the last day, had seventy-four entries, of which fifty-one were 
amateurs. Messrs. Geo. Sylvester, of San Francisco, and R. H. 
Bungay, of Los Angeles, tied on 97 out of 100, from the 16yd. 
mark, and divided first and second moneys. In the shoot-off at 20 
targets, Sylvester won, 17 to 16. An excellent report of this tour- 
nament is published elsewhere in our trap columns. 


The Baltimore, Md., Shooting Association has provided an at- 
tractive programme for their tournament, Oct. 3 and 4. Each 
day has ten events, eight at 20, $1.40 entrance; one at 15, $1.30 
entrance, and a merchandise handicap event, at 25 targets, $1.50 
entrance; fourteen prizes. To high amateurs, $15, $11, $8 and $5; 
high professional, $5. Also to high amateur, Hunter Arms Co. 
gold badge. Special live-bird handicap Oct. 15, 15 live birds, $10: 
open to all. The programme contains this interesting provision: 
“To those amateurs who shoot the entire two days’ programme 


¥ through and do not win their entrance, we guarantee to pay back 


to them in cash the difference between their winnings and 
entrance fee.” 
ee 


The first annual fall tournament of the Bergen Beach Gun 
Club, of Brooklyn, L. I., fixed to be held on Oct. 10, has eleven 
events—five at 20 targets, $2 entrance, and six at 15 targets, $1.30 
entrance. The first five sweeps constitute a 100-target optional $5 
sweep, class shooting. Sliding handicap. Eight high gun prizes 
of $2.50 each. Targets 2 cents. Shooting will begin at 10 o’clock. 
Added money, $20. Manager, L. H. Schortemeier, 201 Pearl 
street. Shells for sale on the grounds. The programme further 
sets forth that, “‘as usual, by courtesy of Capt. Dreyer, our treas- 
urer, the Bergen Beach Gun Club will supply lunch and re- 
freshments gratis to contestants. A box of 50 good cigars will be 
given to the high professional of the day by.the manager. You 
may shoot for targets only, providing the sweepstakes are not 
interfered with. To reach grounds, take Avenue N and Seventy- 
first street, Flatlands, Bergen Beach, or take Flatbush avenue 
ticlley, Bergen Beach car, from Bridge entrance, City Hall, New 


York, direct to grounds.” 
Bernarp WATERS. 





North New Jersey Shooting League. 


Tue thirteenth match of the present series of team races was 
run off at Dover on the 23d inst., the Montclair team shooting 
against the Dover team. 

Conditions were not favorable to high scores, a stiff wind pre- 
vailing most of the time. Montclair won out with but 3 to the 
good. Scores: 


Montclair. 
Perley ..... eso cccerooncess 
Crame ..0. 
Moffett 
Bush ... 
Boxall . 





The remaining matches of the series are Sept. 28, Dover at 
Morristown; Oct. 7, Montclair at Newton; Oct. 14, Orange at 
Dover; Oct. 19, Newton at Morristown; Oct. 21, Montclair at 
Orange; Oct. 28, Dover at Montclair; Nov. 2, Montclair at 
Morristown. 





Aetna Shooting Park. 


Sr. Louis, Sept. 17.—Twelve shooters participated in the shoot- 
ing here to-day. Frank Ford shot in his usual ‘ood form! and 
made highest average with 93.6 per cent.; H. E. Winans‘ was 
second with 86 per cent., while iss King was third with 83.4 
per cent. Mr. Ba german was shooting a borrowed gun, and 
therefore did not do as well as he is capable of under normal 





conditions. The scores: 
Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 

125 117 Leatners .--100 $1 
129 S@gers ..... -100 6 
96 Fred Schiess 1% 147 

8 Burrows ... -B 

-08- --Broeks—a 5-5. + & -<” 

ee. ee 16 
WasTznn. 
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WESTERN TRAP. 
Cincinnati Gun Club. 


io 98 was really an ideal day for trapshooting, but the boys 
Sept, 2 a surfeit’ of sport this week and few of the regular 
ae ets were present. Besides a 100-target race, little shooting 
tone. Bonser was high with 91.. He ‘has improved greatly 
i past few months. In a practice event he broke 25 straight, 
akin 116 out of 1% shot at. Bleh was second with 89, makin; 

pond ht in the first event. He has not been shooting muc 
iste! ut has evidently not forgotten how. A. W. DuBray has 

t LF left the city for his se to the Northwest, and to-day he did 
peck a little shooting. Ackley got back from his long vacation 
geSault Ste Marie, and got into the game again to-day. He is 
soking fine, and the trip did him a lot of good. Harig called 
t the grounds to-day and only missed 7 out of 75. The Ackley 
a hy contest will start the first week in October under probably 
ope conditions as Schuler trophy. Try a sealed —— this 
on and see how it works. No chance to drop for a big handi- 
in this, and the uncertainty will keep up the interest. 

Score, 100 targets: 





Shot 
by Broke ae ok 
weeeeeereeee J u ray 
ce 10 8 M W Johnson.. 69 
Worsterchill ...... 100 88 Harig 68 
Bullerdick ....++++ 100 8 Register 5 
Keplinger .------++ 100 83 Benedict ......... 50 21 
Tuttle .....eeeeees 100 75 
Notes, 


The Cincinnati Gun Club members yield to the temptations of 
dove shooting and county fairs. As a consequence only six were 


on hand to shoot the’ weekly contest for the club medal on 
Sept. 20. Oswald and Kette tied on 25 or better, and in the 
shoot-off at 10 targets the former won 10 to 9. This makes 


Oswald’s second win, 

At the shoot of the Newark, O., Gun Club Sept. 27 and 28, the 
Phellis trophy will be in competition. Teams will enter from 
Columbus, Dayton, Springfield and several other places. 

-County Kecorder John L. Theobald, President of the Dayton 
Gun Club, was operated upon for rupture in the groin, on Sept. 
18. He is reported to be improving, although still very ill at 
his home, 917 W. 3d street. He is known to shooters far and 
wide, and has won a host of friends by his geniality. 

The Indianola Gun Club, of Columbus, held a shoot on Sept. 
15, principally to give the boys a little practice for their trip to 
Newark, where some of them will be on a team in the Phellis 
trophy contest. L. W. Cumberland will probably be one of the 
team. The shoot, as usual, was a damp one, difficult targets being 
a feature. \ebster and Buchanan broke 85 per cent. of their 
targets and Newlove was a close second. In the merchandise 
event (three prizes) at 25 targets Newlove scored 23, a splendid 
showing under existing conditions. The Smiths and Webster 
tied for second on 22, H. E. Smith winning the shoot-off and 
rize. Harrison took third on 21. 
rtsmen of Cincinnati will enjoy a live-bird shoot at 
Rylands, Ky., on Sept. 28. 

here was a good attendance at the shoot of the Columbus 
Gun Club, Sept. 16, and not a few straights were made. wei- 
come visitor was Jesse Pumphrey, a member of the old Sherman 
Gun Club. He broke enough targets to show that he can still 
point a gun straight, breaking 49 out of 60. A number of the 
members will visit Newark on Sept. 27-28. A 6-man team, con- 








sisting of members of this club and the Indianola Gun Club, will 
enter the contest for the Phellis trophy, now held by the Newark 
club. Messrs Rhoads, H. E. Smith, W. Webster, G. Buchanan, 


Harrison and J. H. Smith will probably be on the team, In 
the sporting goods trophy contest H. E. Smith (1), Wilcox (5), 
and Webster (8) made perfect scores of 50, including their handi- 
caps as indicated. Smith was high in actual breaks with 49; 
Webster, second. with 46; Wilcox and Shilling broke 45 each. 
Fourteen men shot. ' \ 


Garfield Gun Club. 


Chicago, Sept. 23.—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the second shoot of the fourth 
series. In the club trophy event Thomas won Class A on 24; 
Ford and Stone tied for B on 16; no Class C man in contest. 
In the Dupont cup shoot following, George won in Class A on 
2 straight; Ford won Class B on 16; no Class C man. In 
Hunter Arms Co. event, George won on 18, thrown 10 singles and 
5 pairs; Horns won Class B on 17; no Class C man. 

The day was an ideal one for target shooting, as far as tem- 
perature was concerned, but a wind from the rear beat the 


-4 


targets down quickly and sharp snap shooting was the winning 
card for the day. : es 
Many of our members are away on shooting expeditions, and 


as a consequence attendance is not up to the standard, only 
sixteen shooters showing up for the occasion. Get in line, boys, 
only five more shoots left of the season. 


Events: oe eet ee 

Targets: 20 20 20 10 10 10 10 
EEMOOONS ...00ckssinichwotmensasetngies 2317 17 8 7 10 10 
Thomas 2416 18 8 910 .. 
Dr Meek cS 2 oe ee ae 
George 21:18 200 8 8 .. 
McDonald . 19 146 19 5 10 8 

tone ...... 18 15 144 4 9 
Eckert 10141475 9 
T Smedes ce Oe B'S om ae 
Kampp .. 17 13 14467 =O 10 10 
Keck ..... ee ae. ae 
Swartz eee ew 
Ford ..... 3 ae we we Pe 
WIIEE:. ons <cccasenncducdtecdaadas dae sbaans ae sk 





No. 1 trophy event. No. 2 Hunter trophy. No. 3 Dupont cup. 
Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y, 


In Other Places. 
The Winchester Gun Club, Detroit, Mich., could not hold its 
shoot Sept. 16, owing to a change in the shooting park. The new 


location is directly on the car line and thus accessible. 


During a shoot lately at Detroit, Mich., Mr. Gilchrist, of 
Cleveland, shot a match with Jake Klein for $50 a side. Result: 
ilchrist won with a perfect score, while Klein lost but one. 
Charles Twork won-the silver cup at the Dearborn Gun Club 
shoot Detroit, Mich. ; 
s S. Humer won high average at the York, Pa., shoot with 


only 13 missed in 200. 

It comes about with the approach of fall shooting that the 
noted Menominee, Mich., Gun Club will go into winter quarters 
and for six months not a target will be thrown, ‘ 

The organization of a gun club means that some trapshooting 
will occur in that town. Such an organization can and should 
always stand for the preservation of game and the enforcement 
of all game and fish laws. Notice should be served through the 
local paper that this was the object of the organization. — 

nformation comes that the Elwood, Ind., Gun Club will proba- 
bly disband, owing to a change in its shooting park. lf this 


large club cannot find grounds within a proper distance, it seems 
Strange when there is so much level land in the State of Indiana. 
At the last shoot held by this club were twenty-five shooters 
Present. And they have only lost their old grounds, not their 
enthusiasin, 1 hope. 

K. Forsyth, the old-time winner of Battle Creek, Mich., . 
= Be S uthern State championship at their last meet with 22 

ot 2. 


ne Tiffin, O., Gun Club held. a shoot at the Riverview park 
ursday. \. S. Crabtree and L. A. Arndt were the best. 

Ata mecting held Tuesday night last a gun club was formed 
at Geneva, Neb. C. S. Summers was elected President; W. L. 
Spear, Secretary; W. P. McCall, Treasurer; G. F. Skinkle, D. I. 

id H. G. Porter, Board of Managers. Any shooter in 
:€ County can become a member on payment of $2. The object 


1S to contro! certain duck ponds. 
New officers of the Brays Bayou Gun and Rifle Club, Houston, 
€xas, are: C. G, Eiseman, President; J.. Ritter, Vice-President; 
as Platte, Secretary; H. Webber, Assistant Secretary, and H. 
le Tuffler, lreasurer. There are plenty of amusements for all, 
o- the ladies are not forgotten, and a prize will be awarded 
Th in a bowling contest. 


the ¢ hun.ing members of the Batavia, Ill., Gun Club will have 
ir Outing this fall at Brown’s Valley,.Minn. 
lumenshine at Washington, Lil, broke 48 out of.50 targets, 
$son Elmer, 44, and P. Orth 47.. That’s “going some.” 
sh Chicago Heights, Iil., Gun Club holds regular weekly 


The Westerville, Obio, Gum Club has been reorganized with 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


the following officers: T. A. Scott, President; A. D. Riggle, 
Vice-President; J. C. Vincent, Secretary; C. H. Patrick, Treasurer. 
. ~The Aurora, Ill, Gun Club meet occasionally for practice. 
Some of the old members are as enthusiastic as the younger ones. 
\t' a shoot held at Royalton, Minn., there was present 

Thielman and son. The father being now over sixty, still takes 
in most of the tournaments, and there are few who can beat him 
at the traps. He scored 78 - cent. shooting at 260 targets. 

Parker, Marion, Ind., club member made 44 out of 60 at the 
last club practice shoot. 

For a club that does not have a shooting ground, Watseka, IIl., 
can turn out a good crowd. At the last shoot held on the farm 
of Dick Keene there were present members, viz., Dick Keene, 
E. M. Keene, J. McCracken, Ed. Schuen, A. Clark, Chas. Grice, 
George Hamilton, and E. W. Keene. The high score was made 
by Geo. Roll, Blue Island, Ill., and J. T. Park, of Brooks, Ind. 

The Reading, Mich., Gun Club held annual shoot Wednesday. 
There was plenty of good cheer for all present: 

_There are a number of trap and handle matches shot at live 
— in Pennsylvania of late, whereat large sums of money change 
ands. 

At St. Joseph, Mo., the old Metropolitan Gun Club is about to 
reorganize. shoot was held Sunday as a starter. 

They tell some “tall” stories about Chartie Spencer, the crack 
shooter of St. Louis, one being that he contemplates moving his 
family to Atlanta, Ga. He lately made a score of 189 clay targets 
without a skip. 

Announcement is made that the Freeport, Ill., Gun Club will 
hold their shoots on Saturday instead of Friday. 

The inter-county team shoots are very stimulating to the mem- 
bers of gun clubs who participate. Take the Ohio shoots, where- 
in the competition is between Urbana, St. Paris, Springfield and 
De Graff; and seeing that each team has won the prize one or 
more times and you can surmise the interest centered in the 
next contests. 

The contest at the Janesville, Wis., Gun Club for the powder 
trophy has been settled. Out of 250 targets J. H. McVicar has 
scored 218, and Henry Carpenter 217. Each broke 46 out of 50 at 
the last shoot. 

Shooting against a team of expert marksmen, L. S. Dahl, B. 
B, Lipscomb and R. V. Rowe carried off the challenge cup at 
the Tacoma, Wash., shoot with a score of 69. These three having 
won twice, will now keep the medals. In addition the event gives 
the winner the title of being the championship team of western 
Washington. In the eyes of the followers of the traps, this 
makes it one of the most important events to be contested for at 
tournaments. 

It may be well for old men to take courage and keep up their 
trapshooting. For instance, if your eyes grow dim, get glasses 
and keep shooting. E. W. Cooper made 25 straight and won fhe 
individual championship, besides making a run of 52 straight, he 
being the oldest member of the club. Then at Indianapolis Dr. 
O. F. Britton made 117 straight from 18 and 19yds. Now you 
all know that he has been shooting at the traps for the past 
thirty-five years. We trapshooters do not grow old. We lose the 
“good eye,” but that can be remedied by a good occulist.. That 
ji ~vhat keeps Britton shooting, as he has worn glasses many 


ane stockholders of the Columbus, Ohio, Gun Club met Thurs- 
day evening last for the purpose of increasing the capital stock. 
This club y Be been very prosperous during the present season. 

South Bend, Indiana, Gun Club will hold a tournament during 
October. 

Messrs. Lederer and Reading, of Valparaiso, Ind., will hold a 
tournament Oct. 27 and 28. Good cash pees are offered in both 
classes. Programmes may be had by addressing A. H. Reading, 
Valparaiso, ind. 

J. A. Groves, Jacksonville, Ill., is booming trapshooting, and 
will hold a tournament Oct. 24 and 25. 5 

Shoots are coming on so fast in Illinois that it is hard for 
shooters to keep a line on them. Now the latest announcement 
comes from Rantoul, where the club will hold a two days’ shoot 
and give $50 for average money. Dates, Oct. 12 and 13. Send 
to J. D. Neal (Jack) for programmes. i 

Robert B. Duncan, Secretary of the Anna, Ill., Gun Club will 
be pleased to furnish all inquiries with programmes of their Oct. 
18 and 19 shoot. 


16-Bore Charges in 12-Bores. 


Tuat history is always repeating itself is curiously exemplified 
in some tests we have recently brought to a successful issue. 
Twenty years ago the shooter who desired something less un- 
wieldy, even if less efficient, than the 12-bore was advised to use 
a gun of 16 or 20-bore caliber. Even now we receive several in- 
quiries a month asking our opinion of the smaller bore guns 
as an alternative for the 12, and our advice generally takes the 
line of recommending in preference the use of a light 12-bore 
and lightly-charged cartridges to corespond. Nothing of _a revo- 
lutionary character can be alleged against such advice. Sporting 
opinion has, during the past ten or fifteen years, ever tended 
towards the adoption of shot charges for the 12-bore which ap- 
proach those formerly accepted as standard for the 16-bore. The 
same change of view has manifested itself in the smaller bores as 
well. In fact, it is mostly during the past two or three years that 
gunmakers and powder and ammunition manufacturers, especially 
the two last named, have set their faces against-overloading the 
smaller-bore cartridges in the endeavor to produce an equality with 
the 12-bore that can never exist. ; 

Granting the applicability of the analogy provided by the length 
of the column a shot in the ordinary 12-bore cartridge, it is 
but logical to admit that no proper justification has ever been 
put forward for overloading 1t-bore and 20-bore cartridges out 
of all proportion to the capacity of the case to contain the charge. 
Difficulties of pressure and pattern are bound to arise in the 
presence of such conditions, and it has been found by independent 
practical experiments conducted in many quarters that the smaller 
bores are seen at their best when the attempt to level them up 
to the 12-bore is abandoned. In speaking of 16 and 20-bore 
cartridges of the nominal 2%in. length, we accordingly prefer to 
adopt the following as ont charges in preference to the higher 





values that have previously obtained: 
With 42-grain powders........ 16-bore, 15/160z. 20-bore, 13/160z. 
With 33-grain powders........ 16-bore, %oz. 20-bore, %oz. 


Reference was made at the beginning of this article to history 
repeating itself. In 1879 the Field trial of 12, 16 and 20-bore 
guns took place under the management of the then editor, Dr. 
J. H. Walsh, assisted by a committee consisting of Capt. Mayo 
and Messrs. A. J. Lane and W. T. Mainprise.--The conditions 
specified that the shot charge for the 12-bore should not exceed 
Lgoz., and for 16 and 20-bores loz., the loading to be done by 
the competitors. This limitation of weight acted relatively with 
great severity on the 12-bore, which was limited to what might be 
regarded as a normal charge, whereas the 16-bore, to say nothing 
of the 20-bore, with loz., was loaded proportionally to a 12-bore 
containing 1%40z. This, by way of introduction, will show that the 
trials as then made were conducted with what would to-day be 
regarded as overcharges in the presence of nitro powders. (uot- 
ing from the report of the trials, we find the following reference 
to the charges used, but unfortunately we cannot find any ex- 
plicit mention of the length of case containing these charges: _ 

“Tt will be seen that all the competitors used 1%oz. shot with 
the 12-bores, except Mr. Green, who used only loz. All used loz, 
shot with the 16-bores and 20-bores, except Mr. Green, who 
limited his load to %oz. in both, with 3drs. of powder in the 
12-bore, and 2%drs. and 2drs. seupectseuly in the 16 and 20-bores. 
His success with these reduced loads is worthy of remark, and 
sportsmen in future will have to consider whether or no they 
can improve their shooting by following his example. 

This reference to the charges used provides a sufficient explana- 


-tion of the extract which is now given: 


“When we were asked last year to test the powers of 20 and 
16-bores against the standard 12, we undertook the task without 
the slightest idea that either one or the other could hold its own, 
and all that we contemplated was the arrival at the exact handicap 
between them. We believe that in the hands of a weak man, 
unable to carry weight, a 20-bore would do better at game than 
a 12; but that a strong man could perform as well with the 
“popgun” as with the 12-bore we never dreamed. Once more, 
however, we are shown that nothing but actual experience is to 
be relied on in gunnery, for in the present trial the 12-bores barely 
hold their own at 40yds., taking for granted that our figure of 
merit is conducted on sound principles, which we fully believe 
it._to be. It is alleged that the 30in. circle just suits the ‘small 
bores; but then, it also suits the sportsman, and has long been 
the accepted target for testing his guns. Manifestly, if a larger 
area is to be covered, 300 pellets will cover it vetter than 250; but, 
as we said before, the sportsman is contented with a 30in. plate, 
and, that being the case, the matter is now set at rest and 
clearly no allowance should be made at the pigeon trap for the 
small bore, if the weight of the gun is not to be taken into 
consideration.” ; : 

The above long-sighted views prepare us to meet the ex- 
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rience of finding that, judged by actual count of pellets in the 
n. circle, there is very little to Eatin ish the %oz. charge from 
the ordinary sporting charge for a 12- bore if testing guns of ap- 
propriate boring are used. In the light of the experience of the 
quarter century which has elapsed since the above trials were 
conducted, we should feel indisposed, were we called upon to 
repeat the trials, to allow the 16 and 20-bore ms a dispropor- 
tionately large charge as compared with the E Any apparent 
injustice involved in such a decision could be met by making 
separate tests with 16 and 20-bore guns having 2% in. chambers. 
Such guns can certainly be more readily constructed to com: ly 
with ideal conditions of balance and distribution of metal 
would be possible with a 12-bore of the same weight. 

That some of the conclusions derived from the 1879 trials have 
not been confirmed by subsequent experience may be gathered 
from the circumstance that the 12-bore is more popular to-day 
in relation to the other calibers than it has ever been before. 
A great part of its success may be attributed to the experience 
that a well-bored and perfectly balanced gun can, as ordinarily 
constructed, give the shooter who selects a suitable cartridge 
most of the advantages of the smaller calibers. The gun which 
will perform equally well with a range of charge varying from 
%oz. to 140z. has much in its favor. Other contributory influences 
which may be quoted include the circumstance that powders are 
standardized for the 12-bore cartridge, that gunmakers have most 
experience in its loading, and also that a depleted stock can more 
readily be renewed. A remote contingency which, in our opinion, 
should operate against the general adoption of the 20-bore in 
is the great danger which arises should any of these cartridges 
get mixed with 12-bores. We have known guns which, when a 
16-bore cartridge is dropped into the chamber, will pass so far 
forward as to allow a 12-bore to be inserted on top in the mistaken 
belief that the shooter has omitted to load both barrels. As but 
few 12-bore chambers are abnormal enough to take a 16-bore 
cartridge, this danger may be dismissed, but in the case of the 
20-bore a correctiy-sized i-bore chamber will allow the smaller 
cartridge to pass as far as the cone, leaving the chamber ap- 
parentiy empty, and thereby ready to complete the chain of cir- 
cumstances which produce a certain number of nasty accidents 
every year.—ihe kield (London), 





Emil Werk. 


Emit Werk, Cincinnati, died at his hunting lodge, thirty miles 
north of Detroit City, Minn., at 10 o’clock on Thursday night, 
Sept. 21. Mr. Werk has been a sufferer for several years from 
lr.ght’s disease, and was compelled to give up active business 
and seek health in out-door hfe. He was taken with the last 
attuck oniy about two weeks before his death. He entertained 
many friends at his camp, Theodore Foucar and Fred Bader hav- 
ing been with him this summer and returned only a day or two 
before he was compelled to take to his bed. He was never hap- 
pier than when surrounded by his friends, and the best to be had 
was none too good for them. He had a fine baritone voice and 
was fond of music, his favorite song being one entitled “On the 
Rio Grande,” and his title of “Chief Rio Grande” was given him 
for this reason. 

_Mr. Werk was one of the organizers of the Cincinnati Gun 
Club, and was an active member until live-bird shooting was 
abclished in Ohio, when he ceased to visit the grounds, though 
stili retaining his membership. He cared little for target shooting. 
He was also a member of the Kentucky Shooting and Fishin 
Club. He was a member of the Cincinnati Lodge of Elks, an 
belonged to a Masonic Lodge in Kansas City. 

About twenty years ago he lived in Kansas City and was one of 
a squad of five who made the best amateur record up to that 
date—if indeed it has ever been beaten—for squad work, shooting 
at live birds, missing but one bird out of 100. 

He was a member of the famous club of shooters known as the 
Indians, and was known as Chief Rio Grande. He was formerly a 
business associate of the late Chas. D. Gammon, of Chicago, a 
well-known sportsman, who visited him at his camp every season. 

Mr. Werk had many friends among sportsmen in all parts of the 
ccuntry. He was one of the best sportsmen in Cincinnati, which 
has produced many noted for their love of field sports. He was 
both a hunter and an angler, and it would be difficult to name a 
game region or a stream in America which he had not visited. He 
is said to have had the largest and finest hunting and fishing outfit 
ever owned in Cincinnati. When he found it necessary, for busi- 
ness reasons, to remain in the city and leave his home in West- 
wood, he engaged apartments in the Hanover Building in order 
to have his paraphernalia with him. Although having done no 
active business for a number of years, he was principal proprietor 
of the Sportsmen’s Review, in which he took great pride. 

At the time of his death he was fifty-nine years old. Bonasa. 





Queens County Gun Club, 


Lone Istanp City, L I.—The Queens County Gun Club held its 
fall tournament on Sept. 23. In the early part of the day a strong 
wind made the making of big scores a difficult matter. Later, 
however, the wind droppéd and better shooting resulted. 

The silver cup for amateur high average was captured by Mr. 
Geo. H. Piercy, of Jersey City. In the merchandise events, 6 to 9, 
the sliding handicap vale was adopted, all starting in event 6 at 
the 16yd. mark. 

E. A. Staples was high gun in the special 100-target event with 
8&8; G. H. Piercy was second with 81. 

The trade representatives were Messrs. Hood Waters, and Harry 










Welles. Mr. E. W. Reynolds acted as cashier. 

The scores follow: 

Events: "2's a 8 &. 7 2s 

Targets: 10 10 15 20 2 2 203 B BG 
ee GS Owe He one ce ve 
Mah. 20, 18, Bi. ccscsess 67 OHH $192 wD 
PRG. Saniestondasticce 8 5 10 13 13 2 2 22 22 
Hunungton, 19, 20, 16...........66 3 6 8 9 12 2 2 18 2B 
PUREE Bey Wie eta nes cs<cdchaceveve 7 10 12 16 16 23 19 22 % 
McKernan, 18, 16, 16..........-00+- 8 6 9 8 5& 2 16 18 ll 
Reet DE, Bie Mii ccccietenens codes 5 4 10 13 7 16 19 18 17 
RENE, BO. Dibaesecetccinesvvcone 44913 9 14 2 13 17 
Herdrickson, 21, 16, 21..........2.. 7 8217 166 BG 16 4 19 
WER Deviia Viscesngsis 09¥ VBWADW.. .. 
Staples, 20, 20, 18........ 7 8 12 16 18 23 23 20 19 
ES eee ao *y ©. 30Y © Oe. Oe ae we ce 
ST TP. < nacvicvincs ee ee FS 
rN TD Gcacieseces ae We Se Fae os 
Leckwood, 20, 18, 18..........se0 -- 10 22 20 20 17 
Ca TI ee caddis ccntasisanes -- 20 18 22 17 
WN OD is dabcecewedccavcgacheeds 6s AE? £5 assem a ie. 4a 
HGod Watede 6c cesesivcvsscenbeses 4 4 8 9 10 20 2 19 19 
Well dicts cccddndsvcsszccgdeasces 7 8 10 14 18 19 17 19 23 


Figures following names denote distance handicaps in the regu- 
lar order of events 7, 8 and 9, 





Indianapolis Gun Club. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Sept. 23.—Mr. Moller won the Peters badge. 
The atteidance was fair. The scores were good for the number 


shocting. The weather was fine. 


Events: 
Targets: 
Hunter ..<0..-<- 24 23 1 
Smoke 


123 45 6 Events: 1 
yi] Targets: 25 
Morgan 
Williams . 
Rec ccse 
2 24 2 « Tack... 
17 16 18 20 .. Moller 
18 22 18 25 24... Pfafflin ... 
acescdscoce MP UM Deine bb 2000 
25 242421 .... T Mo 
. 20 24 22 21 20 20 Johns 
19 21 25 24... .. 


234656 
25 25 25 25 
Se va: 






24 23 24 
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Wx. Armstrone, Sec’y. 


Cssi: ing Gun Club. 


Osstntnc, N. Y.—The next regular shoot of the Ossining Gun 
Club will be held Sept. 30. Two prizes will be shot for—the 
Weskora cup, distance handicap, and the Bedell rifle, added bird 
handicap, entrance price of targets. * 

The programme for the Ossining Gun Club’s Oct. 18-19 tourna- 
ment is now ready and will be sent to any shooter on request. 

Four teams have already entered for the five-man inter-county 
team shoot, so a good, big attendance is assured. 


C. G. Branprorp, Capt. 





THE ORIGINAL MANY-USE OIL 
Polishes stocks, barrel, pianos, floors, furniture. Little does much, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


Hirschy, W. P. Markle, F. M. Lyon, J. E. Vaughan, Phil B. 


[SzPr. 30, 190g, 
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Interstate Pacific Coast Handicap. 


San Francisco, Cal., Sept. 18.—The initial Interstate Associa- 
tion Pacific Coast Handicap, under the auspices of the San Fran- 
cisco Trapshooting Association, took piace at the Ingleside 
grounds on Sept. 15, 16, and 17. This shoot will stand in the 
annals of Coast trapshooting history as a most successfully con- 
ducted powder burning function as, it is earnestly hoped, the pre- 
cursor of the grand annual Interstate Coast trap meetings and as 
a most memorable occasion when the best men of the East met 
the best shooters of the Coast. 

Now that the objects of the Interstate Association in fostering 
the project are fully understood—that the pilgrimage to this city 
of Crosby, Gilbert, Heikes, Fanning, Marshall, Hirschy, and 
SLaner was purely in the interest of a clean and popular sport, 
and penctionliy as a mission to illustrate the conduction of a big 
tournament, the local and visiting shooters who participated on 
the firing line, and as interested spectators are unanimous and 
enthusiastic in their praise of the promoters of what has proven 
to be one of the smoothest conducted and most enjoyable tourna- 
anents ever held on the Pacific Coast. 

As an object lesson in successfully conducting a target shoot, 
the efforts of Mr. Shaner stand out prominently as a work of art. 
So well appreciated was his management, that the writer was 
personally requested by many of our shooters to “pile on the 
superlatives” in giving praise to whom it was due—both to Mr. 
Shaner and his associates, for the “Indians” and visitors were 
voted, one and all, to be good fellows and typical sportsmen. 

The office system and management of the grounds proceeded 
with the regularity of clock-work. The methods of handling 
entries, keeping records, posting results and distribution of purses 
were studied to the extent that the Shaner “system” will be in 
vogue at future Coast shoots. Ninety entries on the first day, 
nine event, a total of 150 targets per man, shot up between 9:30 
A. M. and 3:15 P. M., with a lunch intermission, and everything 
pested and all purses paid to the winners by 3:45 P. M., while 
not in itself a Herculean task, was, however, an apt illustration 
of what executive abilities and clever management is capable of 
in handling the varied details of a tournament. As the first day 
went, so did the other two days. 

The grounds were taken as they were found, and under Mr. 
Shaner’s direction were arranged with three sets of traps, Ser- 
geant system, two bulkheads, with expert traps, being held in 
reserve on the old target section of the grounds. The trapping 
of targets, reversible scoring boards, placed either for 16 or 
20yds. squads, field clerks, etc., handling of the crowd, shooters 
as well as spectators, announcement of squads, events, entry of 
shooters, and general information bureau, in fact, every detail, all 
dovetailed in together each day, were methods that evoked keen 
admiration and close study by each shooter on the ground. Not 
that the Coast sportsmen are so far behind the times, for there 
have been many large tournaments conducted here on very good 
lines; but our men are alive to the acceptable results of experience 
and are ready to adopt any new wrinkles in their favorite sport. 

As the system came under their inspection, so did the style, 
methods, guns, loads and general work of the All-American team 
of representatives who were with us. The champions were gener- 
ous and painstaking in their efforts to answer or explain any and 
all queries., for it is a reasonable argument that men who shoot 
an average of 30,000 loads annually for from ten to twenty-five 
years, must have a fund of information that is valuable to an 
up-to-date shooter of however comparatively limited experience. 
The Easterners, with the exception of Fanning, were known more 
by reputation than personally to most of the shooters. Among 
the Coast men, consultations on every subject pertaining to the 
game are frequent, and here was an opportunity that was too good 
to be overlooked. It is safe to say that many results of those 
conferences will have a good effect in due course. Nobody is so 
perfect that he is above picking up a new idea, and per contra, 
who knows but what the Coast men had a wrinkle or two that 
was worthy of adoption or development. 

Taken all in all, the deduction arrived at is simply this: that 
an occasion like the recent tournament is of too great a mutual 
benefit to be ignored, and that it is to be hoped the initial tourna- 
ment will be the herald of a long series of shoots. 

While the entries may have fallen below sanguine figures, the 
attendance can be looked upon as very good and encouraging, 
when it is remembered that the Coast, to a great extent, is a ter- 
ritory of magnificent distances, and the cost of a trip to “Frisco” 
is not.a small item. If future Interstate shoots are as liberal in 
»urses, we are confident that a big contingent of shooters will get 
hot feet for the trail to this city. As it is, there was a “good bet 
overlooked” by some diffident shooters. In six events out of 
nie on the first day the men scoring 13 saved their entrance and 
over—in one event the purse was double the entrance. On the 
second day the 13 and 17 men received more than their entrance; 
the 12s were in the money in one event. So it was on the third 
day. 

* the Preliminary and Pacific Coast handicaps, a net purse of 
$1,377 was annexed by the high guns. The Preliminary Handi- 
cap had forty-seven (one post) amateur entries and twenty-one 
manufacturers’ representatives, making a total of sixty-eight 
entries.; ten moneys, $102.20, $83.60, $65, $51.10, $46.45, $37.15, $23.20, 
$23.20, $16.25, and $16.25—a total of $464.50. C. D. Hagerman, of 
Los Angeles, at l6yds., broke 93 and carried the handsome Inter- 
state cup to the orange belt and took charge of first money, in 
order to defray incidental expenses on his way south, W. H 
Varien, at I6yds., broke 92 and won second money. C. M. 
T’owers (19yds.), M. O. Feudner, of San Francisco (19), E. Kleve- 
sahl, of San Francisco (16), with 91 each, divided third, fourth and 
fifth purses. Pop Carr, of Monterey, the dean of the Coast trap- 
shooting fraternity, at l4yds., broke 90 for sixth money » ae 
Gcleher, of San Francisco, l7yds., and G. N. Gibson, of Williams, 
l6yds., with 89 each, were in line for division of seventh and 
eighth moneys. Ed. Schultz, of San Francisco, 18yds., and C. C. 
Nauman, i6yds., each with 88 breaks, split the balance of the 
purse. . ; 

The Pacific Coast Handicap on the last day had fifty-one (six 
post) amateur entries, and twenty-three manufacturers’ representa- 
tives, making a total of seventy-four entries. The net purse was 
$812.50; thirteen moneys, $146.25, $146.25, $93.40, $93.40, $54.80, $54 80, 
$54.80, $54.80, $22.70, $22.70, $22.70, $22.70, $22.70. 

Geo. Sylvester, of San Francisco, and R. H. Bungay, of Los 
Angeles, both tied on 91 at l6yds. They divided first and second 
moneys. Sylvester won by a target in the tie shoot-off, 17 to 16 
out of 20. Del Cooper, of Bellingham, Wash., 18yds., and Fred 
Schultz, of San Francisco, l6yds., with 91 each, came in for third 
and fourth moneys. The 90-men were Ed. Schultz (19yds.) H. P. 
Tecobsen, of San Francisco (l5yds.), Varien (18yds.), and Mills 
(ébyds.). Next in the purse distribution were the boys in the 89 
hole: E. L. Foster, of San Francisco (18yds.), Nauman (18yds.), 
Frank M. Newbert, of Sacramento (I7yds.), A. J. Webb (18yds.), 
and L. E. Walker, of Woodland (17yds.). 

The minor events were accentuated with the following good 
purses: 

First Day: Event 1, 15s $7; 14s, $3.90; 13s, $1.55. Event 2, 15s, 
$12.65; 14s, $7.05; 13s, $2.80. Event 3, 20s. $14.75; 19s, $11.05; 185, 
$6.15: 17s, $2.45. Event 4, 15s, $9.95; 14s, $5.55; 13s, $2.20. Event 5, 
15s, $14.75; 14s, $8.26; 13s, $3.25. Event 6, 20s, $10.55; 19s, $7.90; 18s, 
$4.40; 17s, $1.75. Event 7, 15s, $6.20; 14s, $2.45; 13s, $1.35; Event 8, 
15s, $7.90; 14s, $4.40; 13s, $1.75. Event 9, 20s, $12.70; 19s, $9.50; 18s, 
$5.30; 17s, $2.10. i 

Second Day: Event 1, 15s, $11.60; 14s, $6.45; 13s, $2.55. Event 2, 
14s, $6.35; 18s, $3.55; 12s, $1.40. Event 3, 20s, $13.20; 19s, $9.90; 18s, 
$5.50; 17s, $2.20. 

Third Day: Event 1, 15s, $7.75; 14s, $4.20; 13s, $1.65. Event 2, 
MSs, $7.45; 14s, $4.15; 13s, $1.65. Event 3, 20s, $10.05; 19s, $7.50; 18s, 
$4.20; 17s, $1.65. ; 

A perusal of the foregoing demonstrates what was voted by all 
at the grounds as the most liberal purse distribution ever placed 
before Coast shooters. More entries would have meant more 
moneys; hence we repeat, there wes a good bet overlooked. : 

It is claimed by competent critics that the Pac:fic Coast Handi- 
cap had a more auspicious beginning than had the initial Inter- 
state Association shoot. If general opinion is any criterion, the 
next Coast Handicap will be a record-breaker. 

The weather during the shoot was generally favorable, and of a 
variety. On Friday a light fog made a background in which the 
tergets were silhouetted against a leaden sky and were easily found. 
On Saturday the weather was warmer, with a brisk westerly wind 
at times. On Sunday the day was much warmer, but without any 
wind. On the whole the weather conditions were good. _ 

The attendance of spectators was large; on the closing day 
there was an audience of over 1,500, with the fair sex in pleasing 
and noticeable numbers. 

The handling of the grounds and arrangements for the accom- 
medation of shocters and visitors alike was excellent. The Asso- 
ciation’s 50ft. marquee was supplemented by a dozen or more 
smaller tents. ; 

Among the trade representatives present were C. A. Haight, 
E. E. Drake, W._S. Wattles, A. Muller, W. H. Seavers, F. L. 
Carter, E. E. McVeagh, J. S. French, Eick Reed, Louis Williams, 
Chas. Porter, C. D. Plank, D, W. King, Jr., J. S. Fanning, Fred 
Gilbert, Tom Marshall, Rolla Q, Heikes, W, R, Crosby, H. C. 


Bekeart and many others. 

The trade were a congenial congregation, and did. much to lend 
. a coloring of harmony in the general progress of the 
shoot. 

The San Francisco Trapshocting Association is also entitled to 
a just share of complimentary notice for its share in the general 
good working management of the tournament. Ed. Donohue, 
president; C. A, Haight, treasurer, and A. M. Shields, secretary, 
being particularly enthusiastic in making everybody at home. 

The reception committee was composed of W. S. Wattles, J. J. 
Sweeney, Capt. Thos. L. Lewis, Frank Turner, A, M. Shields, 
C. A, Haight, G. W. Gibson, Emil Holling, E. E. Drake, Edgar 
I.. Forster, Mr. Kaplan and W. J. Golcher, to whom all credit 
must be given for looking after the shooters’ and guests’ con- 
venience and comfort. 

The cashier’s office was under the immediate direction of Mr. 

H. C. Hirschy, who has few equals in this line of work, his assist- 
ants being Mr. Ils ?. Jacobsen, Mr. Geo. E. Oliver, Mr. Sam 
Wattson, Mr. J. J. Sweeney, and Mr. Stevens. 
_ Several pleasant incidents during the shoot were the formal 
introduction on the last day to a large concourse of sportsmen 
and visitors by Clarence A. Haight, of Captain Thos. Marshall, 
who in turn, in a felicitous and apt manner, introduced his col- 
leagues. ° 

Mr. Shaner, on behalf of the Interstate Association, presented 
the two handicap cups to the respective winners, in fitting and 
eloquent terms. The speakers during their remarks ex Lined 
the objects of the Interstate Association in sending the stern 
sportsmen to the Coast—a seed that will take well in Coast soil 
end germinate eventually into a healthy tree. 

Among the amateurs the first day, Mr. M, O. Feudner was in 
first place with 140 out of a possible 150; Mr. Del Cooper was 
second with 138, and Mr. E. L. Forster third with 136. Among 
the manufacturers’ representatives, Mr. W. R. Crosby was first 
with 148; Mr. Fred Gilbert second with 146, and Mr. R. O. 
Heikes third with 143. 

2 the amateurs the second day Mr. Del Cooper and Mr. 
.. E, Walker were in first place with 47 out of a possible 50; 
Messrs. C. M. Powers, E. Schultz and C. D. Hagerman were tie 
for second place with 46, and Messrs. M. O. Feudner, L. Hawx- 
hurst, E. L. Forster, R. W. Bungay and J. A. Gibson third with 
44. Among the manufacturers’ representatives, Mr. W. R. Crosby 
was first with 145 out of a possible 150; Mr. Fred Gilbert and 
Mr. R. O. Heikes were a tie for second with 143, and Mr. Chas. 
Plank was third with 141. 

Among the amateurs the third day, Mr. C. M. Powers was in 
first place with 48 out of a possible 50; Mr. G. E. Sylvester was 
second with 47, and Mr. E. L. Forster and Dell Cooper were a 
tie for third with 46. Among the manufacturers’ representatives, 
Mrs Fred Giibert was in first place with a score of 145 out of a 
possible 150; Mr. R. O. Heikes was second with 143, and Mr. 
Chas. Plank third with 142. 

For general average among the amateurs, Mr. Dell Cooper was 
in first place with a score of 231 out of a possible 250; Mr. M. O. 
Feudner was second with 229, and Mr. FE L. Forster and Mr. 
C. M. Powers were a tie for third with 226. For general average 
=mong the manufacturers’ representatives, Mr. Fred Gilbert’ and 
Mr. W. R. Crosby were a tie for first place with a score of 434 
out of a possible 450; Mr. R. O. Heikes was second with 429, and 
Mr. J. S. Fanning third with 415. 

Among the spectators were many notable personages during 
the several days of shooting. General Shafter, the hero of San- 
tiago, deemed the tournament interesting enough to drop in twice. 
The General expressed his strong admiration of the skill shown 
by numerous shooters, and had many words of praise for the 
sport as a clean and agreeable recreation. 

Among the out-of-town shooters participating were: E. L. 
Deibert, Ontario; G. A. Johnson, Chico; J. S. Enyart, and E. 
liafer, Medford, Oregon; F. J. Ruhstahler and Frank M. New- 
bert, Sacramento; R. F. White and J. W. Giblin, Marysville; Dr. 
H. C. McClenahan, Belmont; Dr. A. M. Barker, San Jose; L. E. 
Walker, Woodland; Ed. Tissell, Davis; E. C. Gibson, Marysville; 
J. A. Gibson, Nordhoff; Chas. Carr, Monterey; C. D. Hagerman, 
Hip Justins, Chas. Van Valkenburg, R. H. Bungay, Jim Matfield, 
S. R. Smith and Guy Lovelace, of Los Angeles; F. B. Mills, 
Santa Ana; Del Cooper, Bellingham, Wash.; W. H. Varien, 
Pacific Grove; G. W. Smith, Bellingham, Wash.; C. D. Fish, F. 
A. Hodapp, Martinez; W. B. Lowery, J. B. McCutchan, Healds- 
burg; G. W. Gibson, Williams; N. Hansen, Hercules; F. W. 
Hesse, Jr., Santa Rosa; C. A. Whelan, Hollister; A. L. Holds- 
claw and Mr. Ickes, Fresno; J. V. O’Hara, M. A. Clarke, Vallejo; 
L. S. Mayfield, Napa; T. A. Work, Monterey. 

The scores of the three days follow: 


Sept. 15, First Day. 


Events: 2346678 9 
‘Targets: 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 
2 17 15 14 17 13 13 17 
17 12 12 16 13 10 16 
19 13 11 15 13 10 18 
13 13 13 17 12 13 14 
A Johnson.. _ 2 16 16 11 14 15 
Gilbert 20 12 20 15 14 20 
2 20 3 18 12 12 16 
13 15 12 13 10 10 17 
1410 81411 716 
OD ies sah eth cow Bai 
R_ Crosby 3 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 
C Hirschy ‘ 15 15 19 13 13 20 
} Ruhstahler 2 12 13 12 14 13 12 15 
Be SEEDS va ssnieGivcnncsn 14 8121310 913 
Ps cuxdoesasie vende : 12 15 12 14 18 
O Heikes 14 14 20 
F White 2 212 11 18 
} Ws Giblin 12 11 15 
Jr H C McClenahan 3 310 8 13 17 
Dr A M Barker 7 1311 21418 
Jack Fanning 2 13 18 13 12 5 14 19 
O Feudner se 18 14 15 20 138 15 17 
C C Nauman 3 12 16 12 13 17 10 14 15 
A J Webb 2 15 15 15 11 19 13 14 19 
E Schultz 3 12 17 13 14 18 13 14 16 
Chas Plank 12 16 15 14 17 11 13 16 
W H Seaver 12 17 11 11 18 13 1117 
L E Walker 15 20 13 12 17 14 13 19 
E Tissel 717121211 9 820 
F M Newbert 7 16 13 13 16 14 12 15 
Ty Rint! Be. sacscnsscve 31117 1114.17 111517 
9 15 10 1417 14 12 17 
17 1413 .. 12 1419 
9 14 14 12 17 13 11 14 
10 10 15 12 12 14 12 1417 
13 13 19 11 12 19 141217 
§ 16 1411 20 14 14 15 
81612111614 916 
--- 10 14 16 11 12 13 13 11 16 
Van Valkenburg 10 10 17 13 15 16 15 14 16 
* Holling 14 15 18 15 p 418 
. Schultz 15 13 18 1: 
. Hawxhurst : 12 12 15 
. 15 13 16 
ES a eee 14 12 19 
») Reed 11 13 14 
) Cooper 15 13 17 
W H Varien 13 13 16 
G 15 11 16 
H sti 10 715 12 915 
P } 12 13 16 14 13 18 12 13 18 
W J _Golcher 14 13 18 13 13 17 
E L Forster 14 13 17 13 13 17 
G I Sylvester 14 13 18 13 13 19 
M J Iverson 12 15 18 14 13 17 
F Knick ... - 913 15111013 
13 10 1410 10 .. 
E Donohoe 12 12 19 13 10 17 
. Rruns 91112 81013 
G W Gibson 11 13 17 12 11 19 13 12 18 
1113 11 .. 101610 713 
Dr E Pitres 15 14 18 13 12 16 11 1417 
F Feudner 14 12 16 12 11 15 14 14 14 
WwW 5 12 10 15 14 14 19 12 12 18 
i 14111711 915141118 
E s 8 12 18 1412 19 11 11 14 
H A _ Hoyt 
W E Morin 
H P Hoey 
Wm Hanson 
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Sept. 16, Second Day, 


Preliminary Handicap: 
Targets: 
T A Marshall, 16 3 18 
W R Crosby, 16... ae 
Hi C Hirschy, 16. 
R O Heikes, 16. 
F Gilbert, 16 .... 


E Holling, 16.. 
1% Vaughn, 16 
C Reed, 16.. 


) Feudner, 19 
Hawxhurst, 18 

L Forster, 18 

E Walker, 18 

E Enyart, 18 

el Cooper, 18 

i cas scnghosesenncansRiaoete 
E Schultz, 18 

W J Golcher, 17 

G W Smith, 17 

F M Newbert, 17.. 
Dr A M Barker, 17.. 
J B McCutcheon, 17 
S R Smith, 16 

Guy Lovelace, 16 

C Van Valkenburg, 16 
W H Lowry, 16 

G A Johnson, 16 

C E Nauman, 16 

I. W Harpham, 16 
E. Klevesahl, 16 

G IL Sylvester, 16 

W H Varien, 16 

E L Deibert, 16 

J A Gibson, 16 

F Feudner, 16 


perme 


W E Greene, 16 

G W Gibson, 16. 

F B Mills, 16 

F W Hesse, Jr., 16 

R Bungay, 16 

C D Hagerman, 16 

C A Whelan, 15 
A W Giblin, 15 
F White, 15 

H P Hoey, 14 

A M Shields, 14 

E Hafer, 14 

H P Jacobsen, 14 

C Carr, 14 

E Fissel, 14 

F Knick, 14 

E Donohoe, 14 

W P Sears, 16 

E E McVeagh, 16 


Sweepstake scores: 
Events: 12 3 
Targets: 15 15 20 Targets: 
T A Marshall 14 14 15—43 G A Johnson, 16.... 
R_ Crosby 15 15 18—48 C Nauman, 16.... 
11 14 17—42 W_ Harpham, 16.. 
= Klevesahl, 16 
x I Sylvester, 16... 
’ H Varien, 16 


A Gibson 


¥ 4 
BISSESSSRAIAHSESATSRASKAPARLKEKSSSKLISRRSSLRKSFSAGKLLs SHSSSLSHHGRLLSLSALE 


11 11 14—36 

13 11 18—42 

Haight 10 10 17—37 
Harvey 10 9 20—39 

13 14 16—43 

6 8 15-29 

14 13 19—46 

. 14 12 18—44 

Hawxhurst, 18.... 13 14 17—44 
i Forster, 18.... 14 13 17—44 
E 


14 12 16-2 

ll 916-3 

15 13 16-4 

agerman...... 13 14 19-46 

> A Whelan li 13 18-2 


= Walker, 18 14 13 20—47 

Enyart, 18 12 11 17—40 

Jel Cooper, 18 13 14 20—47 

d Webb, 18 14 12 16-42 E Fis 

= Schultz, 18. 13 14 19—46 Donohoe 
WwW Golcher, 17.... 11 13 16—40 Knick 
G 11 12 16—39 1 S Wattles........ 10 14 17-41 
F M Newbert, 17... 13 10 17—40 W E Murdock 
Dr A M Barker, 17. 10 13 18—41 
J B McCutcheon.... 11 13 16—40 
S R Smith, 16 12 13 16-41 
Guy Lovelace, 16... 9 9 15—33 
Van Valkenburg, 16 12 12 18-42 L E King 
W H Lowry, 16.... 13 10 14-387 F Turner 


Sept 17, Third Day. 


Pacific Coast Handicap: 
Targets: 
T A Marshall, 16.. 
W R Crosby, 16. 
H C Hirschy, 16 
R O Heikes, 16 
F Gilbert, 16 
C Plank, 16 
W_H Seaver, 16 
E Holling, 16 
{ Fanning, 16 
2 W King, Jr., 16 
E Voniee. 
8 E Reed, 16 


4 


F L Carter, 16 

E E McVeagh, 16 

> F Harvey, 16.... 

> A Haight, 16. 
Bekeart, 16. 


O Feudner, 20.. 
Schultz, 19 

J Webb, 18 

C McClenahan, 18 


Del Cooper, 18... 
L Hawxhurst, 18. 
P McRae, 17... 
F M Newbert, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


U. S. Government Ammunition Test. 


Accuracy test of Krag-Jorgensen . 30-Caliber Cartridges held at Springfield Armory by order of 
the Ordnance Department, United States Army. 


OFFICIAL REPORT: 


F Schultz, 1 
W E Greene 
] A Master 
G I Sylvest« 
G W Smith. 








TESTED—Ammunition of all the American Manufacturers. 


CONDITIONS—10 and 20 shot targets, muzzle rest. 
10 and 20 shot targets, fixed rest. 


DISTANCE—1000 yards. 


RESULT and 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LOWELL, MASS., U.S. A. 


497-503 Pearl St., 35-43 Park St., New York. 























: . 441712 12 16~—=— 84 
os 91448 612 88 
Pe Mille, 3 2 17 14 15 18 90 
FB Mills. 3 WF i o 

R Bungay, 1518 1415 2 9 

9 cadmas 8 1113 12 17 74 
} O Cadma oe oe ee oe os 
\ J La Mor 12 17 12 12 1684 
C Can, 16 . 12 18 10 13 16 8 
LW Haroh Hebpnis 3 
M E Morin 6 2 7 
To evek aes 
Oak, “417 2 i3 is 8A 
W Hanson, 1 13 17 111018 8 

5, 15 8 peti 

hy 2 18 is 9 19) =| 
Fa Reaver 21615122 2 88 
Guy Lovel: 13.18 14 11 17 88 
HP Jacobs 15 18 13 12 20 8690 
oF he 13 19 12 12 18 = 84 
H C Kleve 6101110 11 59 
E Hafer, 14 iui Ss 8B 66 
\ M Shields 10 16 14 12 17~=—s 81 
T A Work, | 9 17 14 10 18 = 80 
F Feudner, 1. ul 4 15 il 18 88 
$ L Mayfield, 16 1 2 

Sweepstak« rm 5 

Events: 33 Events: 20 
Tare ee: 5 15 20 Torente: 15 15 20 
T A Marshall....... 13 14 19-6 Y, J La Motte...... 15 10 14 
y eS re 5 151 Be CR ce ceccccece 
H é Hinsel Yes scale 3 1420-47 LW Harpham..... 11 15 18—44 
R O Heikes........ 15 13 1947 F A Hodap......... 10 13 12—35 
Fred Gilbert........ 15 15 17-47 M E Morin......... 11 10 17—38 
14 141846 C Van Vafkenburg.. 11 10 15—36 
y VEL. .seseee 15 13 1846 M A Clark.......... 9 12 18—39 
 Holineg 14 13 18—45 J Bruns ll 7 16—34 

i : — UE eden cnsodecs 

| ioe eee. or Tr rr eee 15 14 15—44 
D W King, Jr....... 12 10 18-40 M J Iverson....:.... 14 13 17—44 
J E Vaughn........ 12 14 15—41 Guy Lovelace....... 12 13 17-42 
PC Wool........... 14 14 19—47 H P Jacobs a eS 10 2 17-89 
G D Morss......... 11 11 15-37 § BME. ;c.006s55 = 

Fi ier... 12 15 20-47 H C Klevesahl..... 13 12 14—39 
E E McVeagh...... TE? = 2S: "See 10 14 17—41 
C F Harvey........ 13 13 16—42 A M Shields........ 13 9 11—33 
C A Haight......... 13 14 18—45 T A Work........... 14 10 14-38 
H A Hoyt 13 12 16—41 R F White.......... 10 9 16—35 
T L Lewis :. 10 $19—$7 E Kerrison ......... 12 10 17—39 
H Justins .. 1211 13-36 W A Roney......... 10 13 17—40 
W Wattles ee. 121417—43_ E Forster .........- 12 14 17—43 
H C McClenahan... 138 18 18—44 F Feudner ......... 12 15 17—44 
C M Powers.. .. 13 15 20—48 F W Hesse, Jr...... 13 10 18—41 
M O Feudner....... 12 14 19—45 LF lei... «seuss 12 10 13—35 
E Schultz .......... 14 14 17—45 Haselbusch ..... 13 10 17—40 
AJ Webb........... 14 111848 L Hawxhurst ....... 12 15 17—44 
CC Nauman....... 16 10 06-4k FD. PROC. cn. nse. 7 § 12-37 
W J Golcher........ 13 141845 C E Gibson........ 11 12 16—39 
W Hi Varien........ 13 12 1742 Dr S E Slade....... 14 11 18—43 
E Klevesahl ........ 12 1417—43 J Ross....... ... 11 11 14-36 
E L Forster caeeee 14 13 1 46 w dansen ‘ : 10 M4 1-38 

agerman..... 131 — + Gregory .. . —2 
G W Gibson... 1412 1844 J J. Sweeney....---. 14 14 1548 
Del Cooper ......... 12 15 19—46 W Murdock ........ 13 13 16—42 
P A McRae......... 1115 18-44 7 O'Hats ........... 9 12 14—35 
F M Newbert....... 12 11 20-48 H A Grimm........ 6 11 11—28 
LE Walker ....... 11 12 17—40 M Burwell ......... 11 11 12-34 
Dr AM Barker..... 14 13 18—45 M Mavfield.......... 13 14 17-44 
E A Fans........... 912 18-39 A L Holdsdean..... 14 13 17—44 
ye Enyart sacueen 10 815-33 E 1 Deibert........ 4 13 1-4 
WTY...eese00 14 13 18—45 B Baum ........ es = 

F Schultz ......... 13 12 1843 CC Juster.......... 711 7-2 
W E Greene........ 1412 14—40 W Hauser ..... ... 13 14 17—44 
G I Syivester...... 14 13 20-47 JT B Hawer ... . 13 10 17—40 
1 A Master .... 1113 16—40 B Patrick ...... 11 12 12—35 
c W Smith......... 149902848 CC Gill..i:.:. 13 13 15—41 

1A Johnson........ 13 12 1843 C D Lacing 12 12 15—39 
F Tamer oo... 15 910-34 F M Dunn 12 9-12 
FB Mills........... 10 13 1841 R Caldwell ......... 10 10 15—35 
} guneay a 13 3 18-44 Og a eee 16—16 

adman ....... 1 18—42 
Bound Brook Gun Club. 

Bouxp Brook, N. J., Sept. 23.—Four events of the programme 
of the Bou Brook Gun Club were finished. Owing to insuf- 
ficient entric. the rest were not shot off. 

Th r. Scof won the two cups in the first and second events. 
he third \ won by F. K. Stelle, and the fourth by Mr. Bissett. 
pan the clu. race for the medal, both Mr. Stelle and Dr. J. B 
at scor | the limit, and in the shoot-off, Stelle again scored, 
The ~. ‘erdoe = sae os short of a nak. 4 
up t for club members was won by Dr. Fardoe. 

Events 5 i} were extra. 

Events: 12345 678 910 111213141516 
targets: 10 10 10 10 25 10 10 10 10 10 10 " ” 25 25 20 
PIP hee oss ee cawchiogad Per YS eee Es. we ree 

Revs .-s.oxcanhty re en Be an er naan og 
Scofield .. $9982 787975 67:.:... 
Stelle Baivass so occa ee 3... 0°90 8... 0... .-'| Br. Rabe 
Peat Poe ess ceceons ahem $3 9 10. 2. 00 ne oe os ve oe oe oe oe oe 
Adee irc reseeeeeens gc %® 9998 9 8 9 9242318 
Linberger tee eee . “7s «8 #8 © #8 #8 ee 2 * . 3 ii 
aw race cup, 25 targets: Hooey (2) 23, Stelle (4) 21, Pardoe 
0) 3 is medal, 10 singles and 5 pairs: Stelle (5) 20, Pardoe 

hoot-off «+ tie: Stelle (5) 20, Pardoe (3) 19. 


F, K. Sreuze, Sec’y. 





Cincinnati Tournament. 


Monpay, Sept. 18, preliminary day at the Cincinnati Gun Club’s 
annual tournament, was very hot and partly cloudy. A strong 
wind blew all day, which, though affecting the flight of the 
targets a trifle, did not seem to bother the shooters, judging by 
the scores made. 

In the forenoon a team match was shot at 100 targets per man, 
the scores being: Henderson 94, Phellis 91; total, 185. Gambell 
83, Money 86; total 169. 

The regular programme for the day was started at 1 o’clock, and 
consisted of four 25-target events, ® entrance (optional), money 
divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent., open to amateurs only. 
were fifty-one entries, W. Henderson being 
In his first 80 targets he missed but 1. During the day he broke 
191 out of 200. Foord, Reid and Hatcher were second with 9% 
each. Not a hitch occurred during the day, Supt. Gambell having 
the traps in perfect working order and an experienced force of 
men. 

The feature of the day was the shooting of Miss F. Altherr, a 
young lady member of the club, who broke 73 out of 75, going 
straight in the last 25. Miss Altherr is 17 years old, a very grace- 
ful shooter and gives promise of becoming a second Annie 
Oakley in the use of the shotgun. 

Among the early arrivals were the following: J. T. Haines and 
F. W. eth Vicksburg, Miss.; R. L. Pierce, Wytheville, Va.; 
Ed. Brady, Newbern, Tenn.; W. M. Foord, Wilmington, Del.; J. 
A. Barnett, Columbus Grove, O.; Lou Fisher, Buckeye Lake, 
O.; A. M. Hatcher, Bristol, Tenn.; A. W. Kirby, Greenville, O.; 
Woolfolk Henderson, Lexington, Ky.; A. W. Westcott, Lees- 
burg, Fla.; R. G. Wheeler, Boston, Mass.; L. Bullard, West 
Baden, Ind. Among the well known professional experts were: 
F. Riehl, H. Money, C. W. Budd, C. W. Phellis, L. J. Squier, 
C. O. Le Compte, D. D. Gross and H. N. Kirby. The local 
men turned out in good numbers and made good scores, Gambell 
heading the list with 92. At the time of closing the office thirty 
entries had been received for the first day’s programme. A num- 
ber of shooters arived late, and the list of entries will be swelled 
in the morning. The scores: 

The tournament was an unqualified success. The tournament 
committee, Messrs. R. H. West, Chas. F. Dreihs, E. B. Barker, 
L. J. Squier and Arthur Gambell, put in much time in preparing 
the details and arranging an attractive programme of sport, and 
the result should be gratifying to them. 

As was fully announced and explained in the sportsmen’s 
journals before the shoot, the club returned to the amateurs, in 
a special purse, their losses during the tournament. This idea 
was advocated by L. J. Squier, and the result has proved that he 
knows what the amateur wants, for every one present had a good 
word to say, and those who failed to win in the purses were 
more than pleased to be called to the cashier’s office and handed 
a wad. 

The programme consisted of ten 20-target events on each day, 
$2 entrance in each, and $1 extra each day, making a total en- 
trance of $21 per day. An optional sweep of $1 was run in each 
event, this purse was divided 40, 30, 20, 10 per cent. class shooting. 
Less than thirty entries 50, 30, 20 per cent. Regular events 
divided Rose system, 5, 3, 2, 1. Average money each day, $50, 
divided 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5 and 5 high guns; $50 general average 
money, same division. The ieuadat purse for those shooting in 
all the regular events and not winning their entrance was divided 
pro rata. The losses were figured on the regular entrance $63. 

Twenty-two men shot through the programme and lost_money. 
The special purse paid them 90 per cent. of the amount. Figurin 
the entrance at $20 a day, the special purse paid back ful 
entrance fee. The purses paid well, Wheeler gots 96.90; 
Alkire, $95.40; Rhoads, $94.80; Henderson, $92.20; Raven, $77.9; 
Foord, $77.50; Barker, $73.80; Brady, $69.55. — 5 

The office was in charge of Luther J. Squier and F. Dreihs, as- 
sisted by Chas F. Dreihs, and the work was, as a matter of 
course, done seomaey and all winners paid very soon after the 
last event was finished. , . 

With the exception of the rain on Tuesday, nothing happened 
to delay the shooting. John Brannagel, Supt. Gambell’s assistant, 
had charge of the field force, and their work was well done. 

At No. 1 set, Henry Goodman was referee and scorer; Frank 
Mills, squad hustler; Peter Gould, puller; Shepman, Gill and 

{ousel, trappers. 

. No. 2 oat tah Hutchinson, referee and scorer; Walter Dobert, 
squad hustler; J. Jewett, puller; Hogar, Sawing and Vercamp, 
trappers. ‘ 

r 3 set, Len Shepard, referee and scorer; Lutie Gambell, squad 
hustler; W. Hightower, puller; Schwab, Highkemper and Thorp, 
rappers. 

, Dosiee the three days 38,000 targets were thrown. x 

The following trade representatives were grenens: L. J. Squier, 
C. W. Phellis, Chas. F. Dreihs, J. T. Skelly, C. O. Le Compte, 
Dale Bumstead, Chas. W. Budd, Frank Riehl, R. B. McNeill, 
Harold Money, J. R. Taylor, Ralph L. Trimble, A. M.. Ruter, 
Harry Kirby, L. H. Reid, D. D. Gross, Terry Davenport, Ed. 
Stuart, Phil. Orr, Jean Bell, Henry Vietmeyer, W. L. Garber, 
J. S. McBreen. 


There 
high gun with 97. 


Monday, Practice Day. 





Shot Shot 

at. Broke. at. Broke. 

97 ere 100 83 

96 OS 100 82 

96 PO wcdddteate 100 80 

de OO ae eae 100 77 

94 TE dnaaesodecedve 100 74 

93 REE sinctece v (5) 7 

92 DUE Sasadasdaueed 100 71 

2 eS es 75 56 

2 SERS oc cchvedcus 50 39 

sys Bell ~—_ nagtaawnl - 8 39 

88 MOE <seclaesct Ae 21 

88 DORSET) « .ccchocecdds 25 21 

y 88 Reet 2. cccesecccee 25 17 

C O Le Compte.. 100 88 ing ednasechandene 25 12 
SO a iccscees aoe ee $8 Lytle «......0..0. -- 50 42 
Bullerdick ..++++++ 100 BT OFF ervereserereree BD 18 


U. S. Cartridges excelled all others 


Co., 


114-116 Market St., San Francisco. 








POON cncnddanstcs 100 87 Mike Petets ...... 7 538 
D D Gross ........ 100 % ES. 25 22 
ROOD checisnunaceen 100 86 Batker ..... 50 46 
Vietmeyer ........ 100 86 Buller 7 60 
UNE oncadgemoten 100 85 Templeman ....... 7 62 
. sensscognkeses 100 85 ) ee 25 21 
Wheeler .......... 100 84 Mulberry ......... 25 24 
Davenport ........ 100 84 OG) MEE cacqaveene 3 24 

MMs oxi cacosne 100 84 BONGO. Geacucwavesda 50 48 
DOES ons casiewent 100 83 


Sept. 19,. First Day. 


The first day of the tournament was uncomfortably hot, and 
cloudy. A gale of wind caused the targets to take all kinds of 
unexpected angles, and many of the shooters dropped way below 
their scores of Monday. The attendance was much larger than 
on the peoviows day. Much interest was manifested in the shoot- 
ing of Miss Altherr, a crowd always standing at the ropes when 
she was at the score. 

Everything was running smoothly and part of the shooters had 
finished the last event, when, shortly after 3 o’clock, it began 
to rain, soon increasing in violence, and forcing every one to 
cover. The shooting ‘was delayed until nearly 5 o’clock, and was 
not finished until almost dark. A beautiful arched rainbow above 
the grounds gave promise of pleasant weather for Wednesday. 
Sixty-three shooters entered in the various events, fifty-three shoot- 
ing through. W. A. Watkins was high amateur and also high 
gun for the day, with 187. Other leading amateurs were: S. 
Rhoads 184, Bibbee 182, E. Brady 180, Wheeler 179, Hunter and 
Pohlar 178 each, Shatuck and Randall 175 each, Barker 174. 

F. C. Riehl was high professional with 184, C. W. Budd 182, 
Harold Money 179, Skelly 178, C. W. Phellis and L. H. Reid 
177 each, R. Trimble and D. D. Gross 174 each. 

H. E. Smith, of Columbus, had the misfortune to burst his gun 
but luckily escaped injery,, except in his score, as he finished 

















out with a strange gun. € scores: 
Events: 123 4656 67 8 910 Shot 
_ Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 2020 ©6at. Broke. 

Gambell, 18............... 1815 1518151617161516 200 161 
PN TE dao on acbncecsce 18 1611 19131416121518 200 162 
ON ess eptastiveniancd 17 1716 18 18 18 18171517 200 171 
A gt a 16 19 14 2017 1716191619 200 173 
RE Oo snins degivanea 171918 18151717171719 200 174 
PN, Mc canknndeg eke 1913 16 15171918151617 200 165 
WOOO UI va tna cs ctasecds 16 17 16 171717 20191417 200 170 
Henderson, De xcscninse 7 20 1418 151818171817 200 172 
I on nat oceans 15 18 1518171715 141618 200 163 
Hatcher, FF wes cocsetvoenn 191716191715 15191318 200 168 
Faran, 16.......00cccceese 18 17 1718 19 15 20181416 200 172 
Dick, 16........00.0.0000 15 1417 2018 1618131418 200 163 
Peters, 16 ..0,.6s+¢se0000 16 1813 13121216 91015 200 134 
Roll, 16 Cocesceracsectecee 1518 1419141519131711 200 155 
Randall, 16 .............. 19 1718 17171914191718 203 175 
Poblar, 16 ..0.srecsacesse 19171819 191619181518 200 178 
Bullerdick, 16 ........00. 16 16 16 14141211181817 200 1652 
Pfieffer, 16............s00 15 18 1717171317171916 200 166 
SWE Sian oa niencas 1918 1617171315141916 200 164 
A 16 171718171118141017 200 155 
MN ae. ascvcncsaad 2019 191718 2816161819 200 182 
Brady, 18 181818 1615191819 200 186 
POEL MES inne gnddaaxedss 16 15191616191417 200 ° 168 
Fisher, 18 16 181717 20151817 200 173 
Parry, 18 .. 1718161415171419 200 160 
Westeott, 16 sscccccccsess 1716151918171815 200 167 
Haynes, 16....... 171617181317.... 160 133 
Wheeler, 16 .. 1918 181916151918 200 179 
Ballard, 16 .... 171818 1617191620 200 170 
Barnett, 16 Peeceanennoter 1815181116181714 200 158 
ONCE NOS iccenesingan 18 17 16 18 18 1619171219 200 170 
ERMUMADD  seveccsckcoths 15 19171618 1115171817 200 163 
Rhoads, BP daettinteidatae 17 18 19 19 18 2018191719 200 184 
Des, Wes... ode nen5s Gaia ae ee 80 68 
See, 18°<...:.. eee ee -. 18 16 17 18 80 69 
Hunter, 16 ... 18 1719 17 18 2016181619 200 178 
H E Smith, 16 14151617151614 71516 200 145 
Kramer, 16 .... 12210 611 7 914151418 200 116 
W A Watkins, 1 20 17 19 17 20 2019191719 200 187 
Herman, 16 . - 19 15 13 1817 1814191913 200 165 
Edwards, 16 . - 16 19 16 16 14 2016171920 200 173 
Nolder, 16 ..... - 1818 14161313 16171819 200 162 
Shattuck, 16 ... - 16 17 1418 18 1816 2018 20 200 175 
Brubaker, 16 ..... 6 UN Ae ae bat sabices neon 20 16 
C Brietfeld, 16 ... ee 14 i EE a. ae 40 30 
Richmond, 16 ... 4 6215.... 60 43. 
Hesser, 16 ....... -- 18 16 15 16 80 66 
MOnMwdasdeugnced dodge te ee tae ae ae ao 40 31 
Money, 20 ....-..eccccess 19 18 1717 15 18 201619 20 200 179 
Cy Wes Sl vcs ddeede 18 19 19 19 16 1918 191817 . 200 182 
Le Comete, 2D: s.vccuscee 16 13 18 15 161818131519 200 160 
| eee 17 18 18 18 2019 1719 18 20 200 86.184 
R Trimble, 20 ........... 1817171718 2016161619 200 174 
PRONG IED ccassincoedcsden 17 18 17 18 19 16 17 201718 200 177 
ea re? 19 181716 181617191819 200 177 
©. Detets TB fiiccicdecaas 16 18 13 14171817151917 200 1s 
© A. WEG, 80 gaccedsvas 6 De a ee fet otis tae oe ee 80 
J Hayes, Jr., 16 ae ar oe Pe 40 24 
ee Fare 20 201818 161616181818 200 178 
Davenport, 18 ........... 10 121814141515.161616 200 146 
D D Gross, 18....... ---- 171718 15 16 2018 201815 200 174 
Slade aacineiicien cae 15 18 15 16 171712191714 200 160 
Vietmeyer, 18 ..........- 16 1216 17171517101713 200 150 


Sept. 20, Second Day. 


Wednesday, Sept. 20, was an ideal day for shooting, bright sun 
light and a cool, crisp air. In spite of a strong wind, the scores 
were an improvement on the first day in almost every case, 

Several of the shooters left on Tuesday night, but enough new 
ones arrived to make up. and a little more, sixty-four taking part 
and fifty-four shooting through. Straight 20s were quite plentifully 
sprinkled through the score sheets, and L. H. Reid went down 
the line in the last three events with perfect scores, the first 
time during the tournament, . 


The crowd in attendance was much 
many being attracted by the. shootin 
contestant present. 
le, finishing the 
teurs for the day were 
Frank Alkire, Frank 
Ballard, of We 


Ky., 180; T. 
Wheeler, Dr. 












than on ’ 

of Mise Altherr, the ay 

She bettered her score of the first day 

mme with a eraleet 20. Hig ° 
mington, 

. Barker, 182 each 

Henderson, Lexington, 


Britton, J. W.* Hay 

R. Trimble was high professional and high gun 
185; Harold Money and C. W. Budd, 183 each; C. 
L. H. Reid, 182 each; K 
. Dreihs, 172. The Scores: 


, 178 each. 
for the day with 


86, fourth with 179; 
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H E Smith, 16 
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A _W Kirby, 18 
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Bullerdick, 16 
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“Hunter,” 18 ae 
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Le Compte, 19 
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17 18 14 17 181 


19 18 19 17 18 1 
17 15 19 17 15 1 
18 18 16 16 16 19 
17 17 20 15 17 16 1 
14 18 16 16 12 17 14 18 18 17 
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Davenport, 16 
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Sept. 25, Third Day. 

As is usually the case, there was a slight decrease in the num- 
ber of shooters, two days being about all many of the amateurs 
care to shoot through. The crowd of spectators was, if anything, 
larger than on either of the previous days, and the interest was 
maintained up to firing of the last shot. 
on hand, forty-eight shooting through. 
The weather was the best of the week, being clear and comfort- 
able, and not wind enough to bother the shooters. 
proved quite a little in consequence. Miss Altherr, who has been the 
drawing attraction of this tournament, fell off a trifle, the strain 
contest being a little too hard for her. 
nished about 3:30, and by 4:30 the good-byes had 
been said and the visiting shooters were gone. 
for the day were divided 
each, the best score made during the shoot. 
Henderson, second, 186; Wheeler, 183; Pierce and 
179; Hatcher and Fisher, 178 each; 
arnett, 177 each; Gambell, Shattuck 


























Fifty-four shooters were 




















The scores im- 




















of such a lon 














High gun honors 
Alkire and Raven, with 187 
Other high ama- 





























Rhoads, 180 each; Davenport 
Foord, Dick, Bullerdick and 
and J. W. Hayes, 175. 

Of the professionals, Le Compte and K 86 tied for first on 183; 
Budd, Trimble and Phellis, 180 each; Money, 179; 
Dreihs, 178; Vietmeyer, 174. 

Amateur high average for 

Henderson, 538 
Barker and Brady, 529 each. 

The handsome silver cup given by the Dupont Powder Co., to 
the winner of high amateur average was won by Rhoads, after 
shooting off the tie with Wheeler at 50 targets. 





























the three days: Wheeler and Rhoads, 


; Alkire, 5384; Raven, 532; Foord, 530; 











and Trimble, 539; Skelly, 583; Reid 


20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 
19 20 20 18 18 19 19 16 20 18 
20 20 20 19 18 17 19 18 16 19 
18 19 18 19 19 19 18 19 19 
19 20 19 18 18 19 15 


Henderson, 18 ... 
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Le Compte, 18 .. 
8 
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PL TED. ssncesssesksene 


18 19 18 18 18 
19 18 18 16 19 17 





20 18 18 16 17 


ee Se ee d 








oa eee ae 20 





or 








18 16 15 19 19 17 





H E Smith, 16 











A W Kirby, 18 
20 16 16 18 20 14 
19 18 20 18 19 19 
17 17 18 15 18 
14 16 13 19 13 
15 13 14 16 17 
16 19 16 18 18 
17 17 19 18 16 
16 18 19 18 18 16 16 15 
18 17 11 18 13 18 
19 19 16 17 15 18 
15 19 19 16 16 16 
16 11 15 16 13 17 
17 18 14 17 18 19 


16 16 18 13 18 17 
19 15 18 16 15 15 
3 17 19 17 18 18 17 
17 16 16 15 11 17 


7] W Hayes, 16 
F Altherr, 16 
Bullerdick, 16 





9 20 
19 16 16 18 18 1 
17 19 18 15 17 
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ross, 18 ....... -» W817 16 18 18 16 16 19 18 16 200 6 if 
Vietmeyer, 1 171915 181717191717 200 174 
Peters, 16 .... 19 17 14 17 18 13 19 16 15:16 7. 1g 
Keplinger, 16 oo oe oe 1617 994614 OT. F 
Tuttle, 16 .. 2 aiieh cn oe. 08 80 a 
Shoot-off for Dupont cup, prize for winner of teur Righ 
average, 50 targets: Rhoads, s., 48; Wheeler, isyde. 43. 
General Avetages. 
ist Day. 2d Day. $4 Day. Total. 
C W Budd 182 " 183 ” . 645 
Money ........ 179 183 I 541 
Rhoads .... 184 176 640 
Wheeler 179 | 178 183 540 
Phellis .... 177 182 539 
R Trimble 174 185 180 539 
Henderson 172 180 186 538 
Alkire .... 165 182 1 a 
Riehl . 184 177 1 
Raven 70 175 187 532 
Reid . 17 182 173 632 
Skelly 178 173 180 533 
Foord 170 183 177 530 
Brady . 180 177 172 529 
Barker _. 174 182 173 529 
A W Kirby 173 177 176 526 
Shattuck 175 175 1% 525 
Hatcher 168 178 178 524 
Ballard 170 181 173 524 
K 8 . 160 179 183 522 
Pierce 163 178 180 621 
Fisher . 1 170 178 621 
Pohlar ... 178 170 172 520 
J._W Hayes 164 - 178 175 517 
C Dreihs . 164 172 178 514 
D D Gross 174 168 172 514 
Dick ... 163 174 177 514 
Edwards 173 178 162 513 
Foltz 168 173 170 511 
Barnett - 158 172 177 507 
PD weccnecesstoccscosnenes - 182 151 174 507 
> vaceprabinbhonbeeeeces - 161 168 17 504 
Rea 169 160 183 503 
SIE, done UG Guasiossvcbebees - 105 166 172 503 
EEE . eecscunnssyeusertenveses 166 166 168 500 
DE  Sunestassnieowstarsstiews 172 166 158 496 
TE Sl cospkpesendcceshoss 150 170 174 At 
ES SI 146 168 179 493 
ia PEL Gide neenneseseeneies. 145 167 176 488 
DE apkbbebehsburnosuaenseesbeos 155 157 171 483 
ee - 152 167 159 478 
TE ‘sccocveveses 162 164 151 477 
DR. <s.bsvhsnepaneesenen 152 169 154 476 
iT Sn <snnsposabeoesiushanen 551 159 153 467 
PUREED senccwcceccoccdsconceeses 134 160 163 457 





Owen Sound Gun Club, 


Tue first annual tournament of the Owen Sound, Ontario, Can., 
Gun Club was held on their grounds at Royston Park, on Thurs- 
day and Friday, Sept. 7 and 8. Owing to the delay in getting out 
the programmes, there were not as many present as was expected. 

Mr. Forest H. Conover, representative in Canada for a powder 
ccmpany, assisted the club in the management of the shoot, and 
his long and varied experience in trapshooting and everything in 
connection with it did much to help the shoot along without 
delay. Every one present expressed himself as well pleased, and 
promised, if given a little more notice next year, to bring five 
times as many shooters. 

Each day to high average winners the club gave $50, divided 
$15, $12, $10, $8 and $5. 

On the first day the eighth event was a merchandise shoot. 
High gun took his choice, and so on down as long as they lasted. 

The average cash winners for the first day, shooting at 205 targets 
each, were: First, G. M. Dunk, broke 189, $15; second, G. B 
Smith, 182, $12; third, H. A. Mallory, 171, $10; fourth and fifth 
W. M. Morrison and C. E. Cantelon, 167, $6.50 each. 

On the second day, Friday, Sept. 8, the eighteenth event was for 
the championship of northern Ontario, 25 targets. A magnificent 
trophy was presented by the Dupont Powder Co. In this event 
Mr. Chas. E. Harris, of Owen Sound, and Mr. C. E. Cantelon, of 
Clinton, tied at 24 each. In the attempt to break the tie, each 
broke 23, and in the final shoot-off Mr. Harris broke 24 and Mr. 
Cantelon 23. 

The Owen Sound Gun Club is a young organization, and we 
feel very proud to think that Mr. Harris, who commenced shoct- 
ing last spring, should capture so fine a trophy, emblematic of 
the championship of the north. 

The average cash winners for the second day, each shooting at 
205 targets, were: First, G. M. Dunk, Toronto, broke 187, $15; 
second, W. A; Smith, Kingville, 179, $12; third, G. B. Smith, 
Cryton, 169, $10; fourth, C. E. Cantelon, Clinton, 167, $8; fifth, TH. 
A. Mallory, Drayton, 166, $5. 

Following are the scores for both days: 


First Day. 















Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 25.2020 at. Broke 
Events: i23 45 6 78910 Shot 
gO Sey 18 1413 15 121514131312 206 139 
Jas Harrison ... -- 18141416151716151711 26 158 
W M Morrison. - 18151717141816191815 206- 167 
o BE os OS o> Res; ee 8 67 
18 19 20 2019 2020241917 205 1% 
19 2018 181819 19231718 205 189 
1718 1616171815 211815 206 171 
C E Cantelon. 17 18 15 1418 1414221817 206 167 
G B Smith.. 19 18 17 17 19 16 20211817 205 182 
W Huether 171112 81311 717 713 20 116 
J Hartman . 14171715 151616 201812 205 160 
C E Harris. -» «» «- 17131819 221818 145 © 125 
Second Day. 
Events: 123 465 678910 Shot 
Targets: 2) 20 20 20 20 20 20 25 2020 = at. ‘Broke 
We MER -bedssnueevcntees 12 15 15 16101014191313 205 137 
Deh TERIA. «500000056008 141718 12131715 211515 20 157 
W_M Morrisor.......... 15 13 1413 181816211319 20 160 
CS Be ic cescccsencace 15 1416 17 101414241317 20 154 
PW Cemever...scc.ssces 20 19 20 18 2019 19 23 2018 205 1% 
ie: We oso sx6hn0esee5 17 18 1719 171819 232019 20 187 
DoE occ conseceec 18161915191415191615 206 166 
Ce Cs vs cnencsts 16 121915131816 241717 20 167 
eS 18 18 19 18 201518211814 206 179 
AD BR ve ascssensuace 171319 17161716 221517 206 169 
Oe a ZWD Ww... -- s- 98 
eee SOR re 14 151719101615 221916 205 163 
J} Himsperger ............ 94 6 YT... .. 2s. 53 
DE SARE casevocnncneseeen 561612151514 7...... 140 83 
J Flarteman .....cccccvcce 00 00 13 .. 20 13 


“WeM Morrtson, Sec’y. 





Rochester Rod and Gun Club. 


Rocnester, N..Y., Sept. 20.—The following are the scores made 
to-day on the Rochester Rod and Gun Club grounds in the sixth 
contest for the Laflin & Rand trophy: 


Brk. Hdp. Tot’l. Brk. Hdp. Tot’l. 
2 f 6 24 








EE sviivesenccstu 22 MOU. osuvessseseeu 18 

SEMEL secchoceveced 19 68 22 CORR. vescevcoccsven 2 2 @ 

EL. nosxnivewee 6 7 2 PEG + cn ccvctonen a 22 
Back scores: 

Greene . 2 22 Stewart 1 24 

Greene . 2 24 Rickman . 7 21 

Greene 2 24 Greene .... 1a 
Re-entry scores: 

CS ae te he Adkin 2 2 

CEE So vccncdbuven ma. 3-3 Stewart 1 20 

TERE Uincnesedevedl =..3-2 Rickman . a 

BEDS . bo onccevhaces 21 2.23 Stewart 1 2 

PD. ona veccensil 9 2 2 





THE MANY-USE OIL 
Preserves new blue finish on guns. Test it. Tell your friends. 








Sarr. 3°, 1908, 





Dover Sportsména’s Assoctation, 

Dover, N. H.—There were thirty shooters who ticipateg 
Five ae of $6 each were provided. First pri © was 
Mr. Gus E. Greif, of New York. Itvin aiid W twoFth divi 
the seeond $5. Beatd wort the third $5, atid Hallam the foutth 
Mr. Greiff broke 172 out of 180, a shade over 95.5 per cent. Mayot 
Reed and his brother Elmer, of Manchester, made excellent 
and completely won the good will of all present. Four years as 
chief executive of a politically hostile city is something to 
roud of. Elmer can outshoot the mayor and anybody elge in 

ew Hampshire. Ex-Mayor Martin, of Concord, shot a consistent 
run of scores, and at times was absolutely brilliant. He 
always be reckoned with when shotguns are trumps. Climax (Ed. 
Burns) and Rule, of Lowell, Mass., drew general attention b 
their steadiness and genuine good-fellowship. Though th di 
passing well yesterday, both are capable of better work. ; 


and Darton, of Maine, won their spurs long time Wheeler 
é A 1 ‘0. 

the Jocals N. C. Weritworth arid his 10-gduge took the fimon 
nark, 


From Concord came Martin and Lawson; from Manchester 
Elmer Read, Eugene Read, C. A. Allen, S L. er, and A, ]’ 
Reed; Spofford, of Amesbury, Mass.—rare sportsman—was in good 
ferm. John Drew came over from Berwick; Major Derritt, of 
Madbury, was an interested observer, and Dr. Gerrish, of Exeter 
was on hand. P 

Under the great tent and along the observation benches were 
found Mrs. Mitchell, Stevens, Smart, Fisher, Corson, Drew, N, ¢ 
Wentworth, Blake,’ Lombard, Halliday, White, McShane, ani 
Misses Roberts and Sowerby. This bunch of ladies divided the 
attention of the shooters, for under their care was the good and 
substantial free lunch. Sam Meserve did not forget his old as. 
seciates, emphasizing the fact by his contribution. 

The following statement of scores is correct in detail and ag. 
gregate, and all right relatively, but not in order or altogether in 
accord with blackboard representation: 





Events: 23 8 4:5 8 7 8 om 
Targets: 20 15 20 15 20 20 16 20° 5 
WREEEE ceccccccccccgeccvcssecs 13 122 9 18:17 14 16 2B 
EPEMAGR ~scsecccesoces ose 12 13 ll 12 14 13 10 16 yy 
SD.) hanserencives 12 17 14 13 14s «13 «17«17 4 
Jason ....cceveceeee 13 19 13 12 19 10 16 16 » 
ee eee lh 18 W 16 19 4 4 2 YB 
ED. asstspesenboesepses nubsg§€_BI7BH 9g 
RE -canscnvcoccesnces 1bWBWU Rn 7 
N Wentworth 12 18 13 18 18 13 18 17 4 
I re 2UW4BMH 8 1b Bg 
WED sccvccececowsccvcccce 12 13 10 15 ll 11 17 16 3 
DOW ocsscccvccccccccccccsceces luuwiy 6b 0 3 
Re ee 16 12.16 11 18 16 12 16 16 19 
DEC “ssotcaehebepocebenesace 13 8 910 8 5 17 10 1 
DRO svicwrbsusedeceseveecseses 16°12 16 12 19 712216 8 7 
SENN? Cisalenshsosbbesve>entas 13 10 144 lL 16 16 12 13 2 19 
DT Otisasd beeches enkeveneebane 19 11 16 14 19 % 12 %® 19 
SMES oc cnb se habiashessbasecacy 20 12 19 15 17 18 14 19 19 § 
OE SEE .cenccceveeneveses 17 13 18 14 16 17 13 20 18 § 
SNOT “ERAOE 5 ovcsccbccccccecces 17 11 18 14 18 15 15 18 19 4 
Fx-Mayor Martin............ - 2 8 16 1 14 «217 12«19 BB 
TE Fi caveconccevconsevesssses - 16 11 1 13:17:16 «144 «215 8 
SENT cuGncdadeelicnenccssente 1415 16 14 16 17 22 17 WY 
SSE? \.ceececes sucess ponenns WlBBLITWRUb NY 
A G Rud..... phikoassusbsosbenas 14 14 15 14 14 13 12 14 «216 
PEMEEGE - ccdvccsccvccosececess are eS Bary 
CS eee 20 13 20 2 4 
Lewis i Be Bee 
Gerrish Ri 9 
Smart 13 12 
Fisher 15 13 16 





Hoopeston Tournament. 


Hoopeston, Ill., Sept. 20.—Yesterday was not the most suitable 


day that could be chosen for holding a target tournament. There 
were a clouds, and for most of the day the wind was 
strong, coming from behind the traps with a quartering slant. 

e club members and their friends to the extent of twenty 
had assembled, and each had made arrangements to burn up 20 
shells. The shoot was started a little late, say 10 A. M. 

Not all were present at the start, so that those who came at 
noon were poreess to shoot up. These had the best of the 
deal, as by the middle of the afternoon the wind became moderate, 

The grounds used were a part of the old fair grounds, which, 
while facing east with a clear background, were very good. 

Three traps, Sergeant system, were the order of trapping. Of 
course, there was some trouble breaking in the scorers and trap- 
pers and in pes pulls adjusted, yet nearly 4,000 targets were 
thrown, which is a very- good showing for a town where there 
are few shooters capable of taking part in a tournanient. 

Those most directly interested in the shoot were W. B. Hanger, 
Ed. Erickson, J. A. Seekaatz and W. Bell. Mr. Bell is a well- 
known expert rifle shot, and at times makes very scores with 
the shotgun. Mr. Seekaatz was trying a newly refinished gun, and 
did not make his usual scores. 

The traveling men were fairly well represented, especially when 
the shoot was not advertised more than ten days previous. They 
were Messrs. H. W. Cadwallader, Decatur; W. D. Stannard, and 
Tramp Irwin, of Chicago. Tramp was requested to get busy 
and use the pencil instead of the gun, so he was duly installed 
as cashier and all-round overseer. When not taking in cash he 
was adjusting the traps or keeping the squads in line. 

ae tannard was high for the professionals, and Cadwallader 
second. 

A. P. Smith, the good shot of Milford, was high over all with 
190, beating Stannard by one target. Smith takes these streaks 
new and then, and it is hard to head him off. Mr. Barkley, of 


Chicago, was a qe second with 13 misses, and Mr. Winesberg 
was close up. 


€ snappiest man on the grounds was Happy 

Hooligan. Scores: 

Events: 12346567 8 9 101112131415 

Targets: 10 10 15 10 15 20 15 10 15 10 10 20 15 10 15 Broke. 
Cadwallader ..... 8 811 9131813 811 7 81914 814 18 
ES ER 8 91210141512 9 910 71611 412 18 
A eee 8 712 8111510 713 9101712 712 158 
c  Kebsess 6 912 9131511 91410 81812 814 17 
PBST sccosevcces 10 810 8121713 912 9101711 915 170 
Stannard ......... 101015 9131814101310101914 915 189 
Hooligan ........ 8 814 61017121010 9 7 18 13 1013 16 
Barkley .......... 8 814 9142014 915 9101915 815 187 
Winesberg ....... 8101310131914 91510 81914 915 1% 
DUEEED. sccvocseses 6 715 9141610 811 9 91710 813 1 
BME csnccesvccece 7912 8131814 912....1%.. es 118 
Sa 9 811 6111614 814 6 715.. 10 «1% 
ee 6 914 712..18 913 9 6..11 912 190 
DEE: ch ckeasens 8 913 8111911 711 6 9..11 710 140 
PE: Gsasceke See En oc. cn eles Duet ne 6 ~~ Se 
EMME usccosassoes OS Bios secu ee ce Gea ‘a ses 
ED: “cxscccdsocese 10 914 8141914 913 8 918.... .- 145 
OS ee 10 91310151915 91410102013 815 1% 
Blessing so es sees os one Te eee. 6 Oe 
Miller -... Socecpecs- on bvlbetel, A AAECE EGER! :.-<- am 
eae See 3 Se ae 





Here is a good-fellowship story that is going the rounds: Give 
a man a 10-cent cigar and he will beam all over and love you for 
six hours; offer him the 10 cents with which to buy it for himse 
and he will threw it in your face. Give a man a pass to a show 
and he will call you a good fellow in all the languages at his dis- 
»0sal; offer him the money to buy a ticket and he will call yout 
ocl. Ask a man to your home to take “pot luck” and he wi 
jump at the chance; give him $2 and tell him to get a good m 
at a café with your compliments and he will knock you down. 
The dollar is mighty, but it isn’t warm. Nothing chills hospitality 
and good fellewship more than a touch of cold metal.—! mporia 


Gazette. 
SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


In their advertisement this week the Laflin & Rand Powts 
Co. announce the issuance of their 1906 calendar in December io 
those who send information concerning the brand of powder they 
shoot and ten cents. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


—_— 


To the sportsman who contemplates a visit to the Far East, and 
whe will need the most ample and perfect accommodations aflost, 
the information in our advertising columns concerning 3 large 
steam launch and a 1 houseboat, desi for shoot 
ing and fishing in the Sunderbunds, will 








